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THE -SOUND-MONEY VICTORY. 
HE Republican party has pledged itself to the 
maintenance of the gold standard. This is a 
great preliminary victory for those who have made 
constant and vigorous war upon tlie silver heresy, 
and who have at last aroused such a strong and 
insistent public sentiment against it that the poli- 


_, ticians of the Republican party have been forced at 


last to listen and heed. The adoption by the nation- 
al convention .at St. Louis of a gold platform is an 
augury of the coming success of sound money at 
the polls. It is a victory for intelligence and hon- 
esty gained over greed, ignorance, discouragement, 
and all the causes of discontent and the eagerness for 
a change that are set forth in another column of this 
page. Whatever else shall come out of the politi- 
cal contest of this year, the country is to be con- 
gratulated that its monetary system is doubtless 
safe, for the maintenance of the gold standard for 
the next four years ought to be a much easier task 
than Mr. CLEVELAND's has been, while before an- 
other Presidential campaign the movement for the 


. free and independent coinage of silver by this coun- 


try ought to have passed into history along with the 
greenback craze as one of the dead political insani- 
ties of our century. 

It is a victory that was hard fought for, and that 
‘Was won against what seemed to be enormous odds. 
It has been the belief of the WEEKLY from the out- 

set that intelligent and thorough discussion of the 
currency question in the press and on the platform 
would result in a triumph for sound money, and 
after the House of Representatives had defeated the 
Senate’s free-coinage proposition of last winter, we 
said, ‘‘ Full discussion of any question, especially of 
a question like this with a moral element in it, may 
be depended on to bring the people of the United 
States to sound conclusions.” The truth of this 
has now been demonstrated by what has gone on 
in the Republican party. The advocates of silver 
were first in the field with their specious appeals 
to farmers who were receiving low prices for their 
products, to idle wage-earners, to failing merchants. 
Their cheap demagogic literature was circulated in 
enormous quantities. The politicians were prevent- 
ing the formation of a sound public opinion. Those 
of them who knew anything of the subject sub- 
ordinated their convictions to the game of politics 
that they almost always play, without much re- 
gard to its immediate effect on the public welfare. 
They sought the votes of the aggressive silver men, 
trying to delude them with double-faced platforms, 
and with bills that meant nothing but profit to the 
mine-owners. Finally it must be recollected that 
the immediate representatives in Congress of the 
mining-camps were Republicans, although at last 
some of them have frankly and honorably declared 
themselves to be Populists. But against all the ad- 
vantages with which the silyer men began the con- 
test, against the cupid the mining - camps, 
against the cowardice of politicians, against the 
first impressions that were created by the free-coin- 
age literature so liberally circulated, full and free 
discussion has won this first victory for the gold 
standard. Up to the last moment almost the issue 
in the St. Louis convention may be said to have 
been doubtful, for the politicians, after their fash- 
ion, were the last to hear the true voice of the peo- 
ple; but in the end they vere compelled to recog- 
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nize the fact that while they had been evading and 
shuffling and looking both ways with the intent to 
deceive one side or the other, and while they had 
been” paltering with the national honor in order 
that they might gain party or personal advantage, 
the intelligent people of the country, who will 
dominate it before November, had read, and listened, 
and thought, and finally, with minds cleared of 
sophistries and instructed in sound fundamental 
principles, were threatening with defeat not only 
any party that yielded to the silver heresy, but any 
party that did not declare explicitly for honest 
money. Whereupon the Republican party, seizing 
the opportunity as it seized it in 1876, after a dan- 
gerous dallying with inflation, governed now as 
then by the sanity of the men whose votes it seeks, 
comes fortli as a champion of the gold standard. 

The issue of the coming campaign is to be as the 
“WEEKLY has declared it should be. A definite prop- 
osition is now submitted to the voters of the coun- 
try. The decision of the currency question cannot 
now be escaped, and whien it is settled by the peo- 
ple, as we believe it surely will be, in favor of the 
gold standard which: is at the basis of the monetary 
systems of the great civilized commercial powers, 
there will be restored that confidence in our present 
and our future which will bring prosperity. Our 
material interests will cease to be the sport of the 
silver men, and for many years to come our stand- 
ard of value will not be at the mercy of the assaults 
of ignorant demagogues and rapacious mine-owners, 
or of panic-stricken unfortunates. All other ques- 
tions are now subordinated to the currency issue. 
They must all wait upon its solution, as the busi- 
ness of the country has stood still while the dis- 
cussion has gone on. 

As we have already said, the victory at St. Louis 
prefigures the victory at the polls in November. 
The vigorous struggle that ended there in the de- 
feat of both silver men and “‘ straddlers” must be 
kept up throughout the campaign. The sound- 
money men should have their candidates in every 
Congressional district. Party ties must be broken 
wherever party organizations pronounce for free 
coinage. Party men should look upon bolting as 
a sacred duty wherever the interests of the coun- 
try are imperilled. It is clear, from the action of 
the Republican convention, that the tide of public 
sentiment is running in the right direction, and at 
home and abroad there was an immediate response 
of the business community to the first announce- 
ment that a gold plank would be adopted by tlie 
convention. 

From all the signs of the time, we believe not 
only that we are at the beginning of a campaign 
that will end in the overthrow of the free-coinage 
insanity, but that will therefore be followed by a 
long period of peaceful and restful prosperity. 


CRAZE IN THE SOUTH 
AND WEST. 


THE agitation for the free coinage of silver in 
the South and West has of late acquired an un- 
commonly vehement character, which makes it ap- 
pear more powerful and dangerous than before. 
To form a clear judgment, it will be profitable to 
analyze the elements of its strength. The free- 
coinage movement is carried on by several classes 
of people very different from one another: 1. The 
silver-miners, who care mainly for the price of their 
product, and who expect from free coinage a very 
large profit. 2. A small number of, theorists who 
have reasoned themselves into an honest belief that 
free coinage will increase the volume of currency, 
and by this means cure many of our economic ail- 
ments. 3. A large number of people, especially in 
the South and West, who are discontented with 
their condition, who have been made to look to the 
government for some miraculous contrivance to 
relieve them of their debts and to give them good 
markets, and who think that the issuing of plenty 
of ‘“‘cheap money ” will have this effect. 4. The 
politicians, who are either too cowardly to resist 
any current of opinion ever so vicious that seems 
to be popular, or unscrupulous enough to start or 
encourage such currents for the sake of personal 
advancement. Of these four classes the third is 
the most important, because it gives the free-coin- 
age movement its numerical strength. 


THE SILVER 


It is strongest in the South for very obvious 


reasons. The South was not only impoverished 
by the civil war, but its whole social organization 
was revolutionized. The former slave was made 
a citizen. The old aristocracy, with its political 
leadership, was broken up. The distribution of 
wealth became greatly changed, and those classes 
which been expected and accustomed 
to follow the political direction set by their social 
superiors rose to a consciousness of power. The 
emancipation of the negroes proved to be at the 
same time the emancipation of the poor whites. 
As the danger of negro domination ceases to 
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frighten thesa,people, the old Democratic party 
slogan gradually loses iis power over them. They 
are forming for themselves, or accept from leaders 
standing néar to them, their notions of their own 
interests. Considering that their struggle with 
poverty is aggravated by the low market price of 
their'staples, and by the lack of capital, which pre- 
vents a rapid development of the resources of that 
part of the country. and that these difficulties have 
bred a widespread discontent, and considering, 
further, that the level of popular cducation in the 
South is necessarily low, owing partly to the former 
social condition of the Southern people, partly to 
their contparative remoteness from those great com- 
mercial -activities of the world in direct contact 
with which sound economic ideas are most easily 
acquired by observation and experience, it is not 
altogether surprising that their own notions on 
economie, and especially financial, subjects should 
be crude, and that they should be very accessible 
to the absurdities taught by the financial quack or 
the political demagogue. 

Some of tlose absurdities would be simply 
amusing did not the acceptance of them by large 
masses make them a public danger. Among oth- 
erwise sane persons.in those regions free coinage 
is spoken of as if the adoption of it would result 
in officers of the government going about the coun- 
try with big bags of money, out of which every- 
body could help himself at pleasure. It is actually 
believed by many of them that banks, instead of 
being useful and even indispensable instrumentali- 
ties of exchange, are inventions of the devil de- 
signed to keep the money away from the people, 
and that New York and Boston are dens of thieves 
and conspirators plotting to steal the money away 
from the rest of the country to heap it up in their 
vaults and to gloat over it, and getting up corners 
in gold and financial panics to ruin the South and 
West and to reduce the American people to bond- 
age. And then they comfort themselves with the 
astounding delusion that if only silver coinage 
were free there would be so mucli of the “‘ people’s 
money ” that the bankers, the Wall Street sharks, 
the gold bugs, the monopolists, could not possibly 
corner or control it, and their nefarious rule would 
then be at an end. 

It is, we repeat, not altogether strange that a 
large portion of the Southern people, laboring un- 
der their peculiar disadvantages, should have be- 
come the victims of such hallucinations. It would 
be more strange had the West surrendered itself to 
such heresies in tlhe same measure. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. In the silver-mining States 
the free-coinage sentiment is, indeed, overwhelm- 
ing. But there it is sustained and stimulated by 
the direct and undisguised pecuniary interest of 
the mine-owners and their dependents. In the 
other Western States it exists only in a sporadic 
form, as a product of an unreasoning or misdirect- 
ed feeling of discontent with existing economic 
conditions. It would probably never have grown 
strong there but for the cowardice or the unscrupu- 
lous selfishness of politicians who, without any 
conviction of their own, yielded to it or excited it 
for their own selfish purposes. This is proved by 
the remarkable fact that in States where there is a 
very strong body of voters steadfastly opposed to 
it, as the Germans and tlhe Norwegians in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, the politicians of both parties 
have carefully steered clear of it, and it never could 
gain ground; while in neighboring States, where 
the economic conditions are the same, but the po- 
litical conditions different, it would spread like an 
epidemic. 

The most deplorable feature of the free-coinage 
movement consists in the either unconscious or 
ill-disguised dishonesty of those of its advocates 
who, while professing to be bimetallists, really aim 
at the single silver standard for the very purpose 
of virtually debasing the coin of the realm, so that 
they may be enabled to get rid of their debts with- 
out paying more than half of them. But just this 
line of thought will, on account of the immediaic 
effects of the free-coinage craze, be especially apt 
to bring free-coinage men who are not hopelessly 
demented to their senses. Aside from the mining 
States, the region in which the free-coinage move- 
ment is strongest stands most in need of capital. 
Its prosperity depends, therefore, greatly upon the 
confidence of those who are able to furnish that 
capital. Nothing has been more effective in dis- 
couraging that confidence than the insecurity of 
our money system and the free-coinage craze in 
particular. Thus, while the prosperity of the South 
and West suffers from want of capital, the very 
free-coinage movement that is expected by them 


‘to bring relief is the thing which has proved most 


effective in keeping capital away. If the Presi- 
dential election should result in a victory of the 
sound-money cause, decisive enough to inspire cap- 
ital abroad as well as at home with confidence in 
the stability of our monetary standard, the conse- 
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quent revival of business enterprise and 
would be so striking as to make every sane free- 
coinage man rejoice at the defeat of lis heresy. 


EXPORTS. 


WE import to consume, and with our exports we pay 
for what is purchased from foreign countries. But it is 
only the surplus of domestic production, what is not re- 
quired for home consumption, that is exported. This ex- 
ported surplus product in a year is valued at about $800, - 
000,000. The United States is properly classed among 
the great agricultural nations if production and exports 
are tuken as the standard, and this position it has attained 
through the economic advantages of possessing a very 
wide area of practically unsettled territory, capable of pro- 
ducing a great variety of leading articles of food and raw 
materials, Its population, too, is more largely agricult- 
ural than industrial. In 1890 nearly 40 per cent, of the 
jpeople was engaged in agriculture, compared with 48 per 
cent. in Germany, and 48 per cent. in France. While Eu- 
rope manufactures to buy food for its people, the Amer- 
ican derived from his land the wherewithal to feed him- 
self and to obtain the manufactures of Europe. 

The exports from the United States are, and have al- 
ways been, mainly agricultural. About 70 per cent. of 
the total exports is composed of products purely agri- 
cultural; and the products of forests, mines, and fisheries, 
agricultural in their economic characteristics, add about 
six per cent. This leaves 24 per cent. as the share of 
manufactures—an unusually large share, but one that is 
justified by the current trade returns. The concentration 
of leading ex ports may be illustrated by the figures of 1895: 


114,€04,780 
Tobacco, unmanufactured ........... 25,798,968 
Mineral oils......... ones 46,660,082 


Wood, copper, leather, and coal contributed $70,000,000. 
‘These few items account for $629,000,000 out of the total 
exports of $793, 392,599. 

The mere magnitude of the figures shows that the United 
States must in these articles possess a decided advantage 
over the other producing countries. It stands to reason 
that the great extent of national domain, practically offered 
as a gift to the first-comer, would act asa premium on the 
immigration of farmers and as a bounty on farming. The 
rapid construction of railroads, and consequent opening to 
settlement of new territory, at once offered the means of 
transporting labor where it could be employed, and pro- 
ducts where they could find a profitable market. Cheap 
land, self-directed labor, experience in farming, and a de- 
veloped machinery for sale and transportation tended to 
favor agriculture; and for years the United Statcs has been 
regarded as the one great source @f cotton, as one of the 
great granaries and provisioners of Europe, and as one of 
two great suppliers of petroleum. 

The past tense is used, as all of the monopoly features 
once enjoyed no longer exist. The products of agricult- 
ure at one time found their own market, for food can 
never be generally in excess of the demand. The monop- 
oly in cotton was a natural one, and it was believed no 
other important deposit of petroleum existed than that in 
the United States. The cattle and hog interests of the 
West had built up an enormous trade in provisions, where 
skill and capital had combined to manufacture cheaply for 
foreign markets. The product of the Lake Superior cop- 
per-mines controls the supply of the world, and even in 
iron the same predominance is promised. Assured of a 
vast home market, and Wealing largely in atticles which 
were needed abroad, the efforts to build up an export 
trade in other lines have been few and faint-hearted. 

All this promises to change. Argentina threatens to 
supply all Europe with a high grade of wheat, and at a 
lower cost of production than rules in the United States, 
with equal facilities for carriage to market. ‘Phe Russian 
.oil-field’ have almost excluded the United States oil from 
the Mediterranean, and is competing vigorously and suc- 
cessfully for Eastern markets. Australasia and South 
America can send meat products to Europe quite as well 
as the farmers of the West, while they enjoy unusual ad- 
vantages in the production of wool. In the very class of 
exported commodities of which our merchants felt secure 
of a sale the competition of newer countries is aggressive, 
and must become more intense each year. To this, gen- 
eral economic conditions testify. The position of the 
United States was that of a newly settled territory, rich 
in land and abundant in yield when labor was applied. 
As population increases,and little new land is available 
for immediate cultivation, the home demand increases, the 
surplus for export decreases, and the natural economic 
advantages enjoyed by a new country become less active. 

South America, Australia, and Africa are coming into 
these natural advantages, and from them must the cheap- 
est products of agriculture be obtained. 

This points out the direction in which the export trade 
of the United States will be developed—in its reece ¥4 
tured products. Large and important as have been the 
wcities in recent years, from $130,000,000 in 1838 to 
$183,500,000 in 1895, the opportunities are yet larger. 
There is an entire continent at call, in no country of which 
have manufacturing industries taken an extensive hold, 
and where the demand for all manufactured products must 
be met from abroad. The merchants of England, Ger- 
many, and France have been their purveyors; and the 
United States finds the mercantile houses of these peoples 
in-establisbed positions, studying scientifically the wishes 
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of their customers, and anxious te gratify thelr fancies, in 
order that they may continue to receive their custom, 
Naturally the merchant of the United States, a new-comer, 
and having little experience in a free market where com- 
petition alone determines results, finds himself at a dis- 
advantage. Yet an increased export in manufactures of 
$53,500,000in seven years is a fair promise for the future. 


COMMENCEMENT COUNSELS. 


THESE are the days when gentlemen who have the gift 
of oratory, or the ability to communicate sound senti- 
ments in dignified rhetoric, are called to counsel the new 
graduates as to the conduct of life. Now go abroad in 
the Jand the tones of the baccalaureate preacher; now the 
periods of Commencement orators drift out over gardens 
of millinery through half-open windows; now learned 
audiences attend while Phi Beta Kappa speukers direct 
the newest light into the best illuminated minds. 

For the Commencement orators who speak to men any 
solution of sound old ethical ingredients will do. They 
may tell the young men to be virtuous if they would be 
happy; to be thrifty if they would be rich; that a penny 
saved is a penny gained; that honesty is the best policy 
and toil the great overcomer. Whatever has been said to 
new graduates for the last fifty years will do for the young 
men of to-day, if only it is let out a little here, and taken 
in there, and garnished with fresh greens and a little mod- 
ern science. But with the girls it is somewhat different. 
For their branch of creation the conditions of life scem 
just now to be so unsettled that even last year’s advice 
has need to be edited and added to before it is quite fit for 
this year’s uses. The advisers of graduating girls have 
need to take thought and weigh their precepts. What is 
to be the trend of their counsels to the girl beginners? Is 
she to seek the suffrage or to shun it? When she rides 
the bicycle shall she wear bloomers or a skirt? Is she to 
be a New Woman, furnished forth with a whole new outfit 
of powers and aspirations, or shall she prefer to be the 
sort of woman her mother was, and pursue the same gen- 
eral course her mother followed? Slie is getting earnest 
advice from good people on both sides of all these ques- 
tions. It is happening, no doubt, as it happened last year, 


when some of her preceptors, especially among the clergy, 


warned her with affectionate fervor not to seek to vote, 
not to abandon her “true sphere,” not to swap the privi- 
leges of her sex for any untried ‘‘rights.” Perhaps it 
will also happen again that their deliverances will call 
forth so great a clamor of defiance and dissent from the 
advocates of woman suffrage that the fair graduate will 
feel like putting her fingers in her ears and fleeing the 
wrath that comes while her elders fight over her career. 
One warning she will get that she might safely be 
spared. Many of her advisers will counsel her against 
mannishness. They might save themselves their pains, 
for mannishness in women is a quality that is a constant 
warning to itself. Whoever is against that vague spectre, 
the New Woman, should rather hope she may be man- 
nish than adjure her not te be. Mannishness in a woman 
serves the same purpose as ratiles in a snake—it scares 
people off. If the mannish woman were dangerous, her 
mannishness might be regarded as a wise provision of 
nature for the protection of humankind; but usually she 
is not dangerous at all, but merely a little terrifying on 


the surface, her mannishness being an involuntary man- . 


ner underneath which she is as kind and as essentially 
feminine as other women So far as the New Woman is 
mannish there is no reason to be afraid of her, and as for 
the mannish girl graduate, she can’t help it, poor thing, 
and ought not to be scolded. Let us be kind to her, par- 
ticularly at Commencement, when dancing partners are 
scarce with her, and she stands in much greater need of 
encouragement than of objurgution. 


ENGLISH PROSPECTS IN THE SUDAN. 


THE recent success of the Anglo-Egyptian army in 
encounters with the Dervishes is significant, and Lord 
SALISBURY'S statement to the effect that England must 
reconquer for Egypt the eastern Sudan is exceedingly 
important; but it does not follow, as a contemporary 
would have us believe, that a ‘‘complete and permanent 
conquest ” may be expected—that England will presently 
‘‘extend to the very head-waters of the Nile the wise and 
firm authority which Lord Cromer has been exercising 
over lower Egypt,” and thus approve herself ‘‘an incal- 
culable blessing to Africa and to mankind.” Hicks 
Pasha’s expedition might have been successful if it had 
encountered the Mahdi’s followers in open field; GorDON 
in Khartum, Siatrn in Darfur, scored many brilliant vic- 
tories before the latter surrendered and the former was 
slain. More than a decade ago the European officers in 
command of Egyptian regiments learned by bitterest ex- 
perience at least two lessons: First, that in.some parts of 
the Sudan the natural features and climate tell fatally 
against the invader; second, that when the fanatical spirit 
of the Sudanese has been aroused, it is a power as incal- 
culable and resistless as the power of acyclone. By road- 
making and civilizing, both slow processes, a European 
power may reach the heart of Africa and make “‘ perma- 
nent conquest ” of it—by rail and religion. The Premier's 
announcement of a fixed policy, in explanation of Sir HErR- 
BERT KITCHENER’S advance, shows England confronted 
by a characteristic problem, of which no one can at pres- 
ent foretell the solution. And the arduous nature of the 


undertaking is rivalled by its interest; for Khartum, or, : 


more properly, Omdurman, at the confluence of the White 
and Blue Niles, is in a sense the gateway to the continent. 
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THE FIFTY-FOUR'TH CONGRESS. 


ConGreses adjourned last weck, and it is weil to note 
briefly what it was and what it did, not merely to grieve 
over a lost opportunity, but to emphasize the necessity of 
a careful selection of Congressional candidates. 

The present Congress has shown itself incapable of 
dealing with the public business. When Mr. Rerp was 
elected Speaker he advised a do-nothing policy; and if 
Congress had passed appropriation bills providing for 
the necessary current expenses of the government for 
the next fiscal year the country would have less ocea- 
sion to regret the session just ended. But it was not 
content with idleness. It was driven on by a tendency 
which so often governs folly, to energize its ignorance 
and incapacity. 

When Congress met it had one clearly detined duty be- 
fore it. It should have addressed itself at once to the task 
of strengthening the credit of the government. It might 
not only have accomplished this object, but if the proper 
steps had been taken, it might have so allayed the appre- 
hensions of the-commercial world that the public revenues 
under existing laws would have equalle! expenditures. 
But the majority of the [louse of: Representatives was 
too much concerned with party politics, while the Senate 
was in control of the silver men and the Populists. 

At the beginning of the session Congress did all in its 
power to increase the troubles of the country by provok- 
ing war with Great Britain and with Spain. How shal- 
low was the pretence of sympathy with the Cubans has 
been abundantly proved since the passage of the belliger- 
ency resolutions. Having-+r€athed forth war in loud and 
angry tones, Congress set itself to playing politics with 
the finances. The House passed a tariff bill which meant 
absolutely nothing, and which from the very first was not 
expected to become a law. ‘The Senate Committee on 
Finance buried it. The House also passed a bond bill, 
but refused to provide that the three per cent. bonds au- 
thorized under it should be payable in gold. The Senate 
turned it into a free-coinage measure. Nothing else was 
attempted for the relief of the Treasury, but the Senate, 
in order to round out its record, passed a resolution pro- 
hibiting the further issue of bonds for the protection of 
the public credit, and deliberately refused to impose a 
tux on beer, which would have raised a sum of moncy 
about equal to the anticipated deficiency of the present 
fiscal year. 

Although Congress refused to provide means for rais- 
ing revenue, although it did not have time to consider a 
bill for reforming the currency, and although it declined 
to relieve the Treasury, it had abundance of time and in- 
clination for spending money. It has been the most ex- 
travagant Congress that ever met in Washington. Re- 
publicans, Democrats, and Populists have vied with one 
another in the scramble for appropriations. The private 
pension bills are said to exceed in number those of any 
previous Congress but the Fifty-first. There was never 
such a river and harbor bill. It provides for an ultimate 
expenditure of $75,000,000, and its authors were so waste- 
ful that they included in it appropriations amounting to 
$10,500,000 for projects of which the engineers had not 
approved, and of $1,500,000 for schemes on which the 
engineers had reported adversely. Whatever may be said 
in defence of the remainder of the bill, this $12,000,000 
will be abstracted from the public Treasury and wasted 
in fruitless efforts, not for the benefit of commerce, nor 
even of favored localities, but for the political gain of the 
Congressmen at whose instance the various items cousti- 
tuting the enormous sum were inserted in the bill. The 
President undertook to check this mad raid on the reve- 
nues, but his veto was voted down with a crazy shout. 

Whiie this was going on, the business interests of the 
country were suffering. When the session of Congress 
began there were signs and hope of a long-waited revival. 
But as the days and weeks passed, and it became more 
and more evident that the very law-makers of the coun- 
try were its most industrious and potent assailants, busi- 
ness began to flag, trade was checked, and the anticipated 
increase in the revenues was not realized. Finally it was 
seen that Congress, both by its inaction and by the folly 
of the Senate, had made a deficiency in the public reve- 
nues inevitable, and had postponed the settlement of the 
money question to the then doubtful action of the Presi- 
dential conventions. 

The appropriations for the fiscal year 1897 amount to 
nearly $516,000,000. The revenues may not exceed $400- 
000,000, so that Congress has probably decreed a deficit 
of more than $100,000,000. Even if business should re- 
vive, and the anticipations of Mr. CARLISLE as set forth 
in his report for last fall be realized, the deficit will ex- 
ceed $50,000,000. 

It is no wonder that the people were glad when such a 
Congress adjourned, and it is to be hoped that rational _ 
citizens, who are, we think, in the majority, will insist 
this summer on the nomination of Congressional candi- 
dates who will assure the country a legislative body that 
will possess sufficient intelligence and honesty to refuse to 
follow the example which the Fifty-fourth Congress bas 
set in making provision for national bankruptcy in the 
statute book. To be sure, we shall escape bankruptcy 
through the administration of the Treasury Department, 
whose policy, we are glad to say, does not change in this 
respect by change of administration as much as is gen- 
erally supposed ; but the present law-making body has done 
its worst, and it is high time that a law-making body 
were chosen that will not throw the whole responsibility 
of the nation’s credit on the executive branch of.the gov- 
ernment. 
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WILLIAM. McKINLEY.. 


Asout the middle of the last century, probably in 1750, 
there came to the American colonies, from the north of 


[reland, two brothers of Scotcli-Irish stock, James and 


William McKinley. James settled in southern Pennsy)- 
vania, married, and his son David took 


“part the Revolution. It is from 


ames McKinley that the present Wil- 
liam McKinley is descended. In 1812 
David McKinle ‘moved from Pennsyl- 
vania, and seeking a new home, settled 
in Columbiana County, Ohio. David 
McKinley married Mary Rose. Among 
their children was William McKinley, 
who in tiuve became the head of an 
iron-foundery at Fairfield. This Wil- 
liam took for wife Nancy Allison, and 
to them came eight children, and among 
these was William McKinley, to-day 
the nominee of the Republican party 
for President... William McKinley was 
born at Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio, . 
on the 29th of January, 1843. 

William McKinley, the father, bein 
then fairly well-to-do, the younger Wil- _ 
liam was sent to a school at Niles. The 
family having removed to Poland, the 
boy was given such educational advan- 
tages as might be had at the Poiand’ . 
Academy: William McKinley was to 
be sent to college—at sixteen was ma- 
triculated in the Allegheny College, of “a 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. His father ae 
having been just then somewhat re. 
stricted for means, it became necessary — 
that the lad should give up his college a 
career, and so he taught in a district ; 
school near Poland, receiving $235 a 
month. 

William McKinley was eighteen when 
the war of the rebellion broke out. In 
June, 1861. he enlisted in Company E 


of the Twenty-third Regiment of 


Ohio, and served as a private for over 
a year. For courage and ability when 
coking part in the West Virginia cam- 
paign he rose rapidly in the line of pro- 
motion. He was a Second Lieutenant 
September 24. 1862; First Lieutenant 
February 7. 1863; and a Captain July 
25, 1864. His service was an extendeil 
one, for he was with Sheridan in the 


“ Shenandoah campaign; took part in the 


actions at Winchester, Kernstown, 
Floyd Mountain, Berryville, and in all 
the batties of the Twenty-third Regi- 
ment. He served on the staffs of Gen- 
erals Hancock, Hayes, Crook, and Car- 
roll. When the regiment he had joined 
was mustered out, 1865, Cap- 
tain and Brevet-Major William McKin- 
ley received an honorable discharge. 
Unquestionably the man had through - 
four years of arduous service shown his 


soldierlike qualities. 


William McKinley was twenty -two 
years of age, and might have entered 
the regular service of the United States, but the young 
man’s father was opposed to his son receiving a commis- 
sion. William McKinley now studied law, and entered 
the office of Charles E. Glidden and David Wilson, then 
the leading practitioners of the Mahoning County bar. In 
1867 he attended the legal course at Albany, New York, 


JOUN M. THURSTON, 
Permanent Chairman of the Republican National Convention. 
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and was admitted to practice in 1867. Going to Cunton. 
he entered into partnership with Judge Belden. In 1869 


- he was elected by the Republicans as oes attorney 


of Stark County, and this was probably William McKin- 


ley’s début in politics. 


From that time on Mr. McKinley took an active part in 


GARRET AUGUSTUS HOBART, 
Republican Candidate for Vice-President. 


litical affairs. In 1876 he was announced as the can- 
idate for the Congressional nomination, and was elected. 
This was his first entrance into national politics. In 1878 


he was again elected tothe same position. In 1890 he be-. 


came a conspicuous figure, as he ran in opposition to Lieu- 
tenan.-Governor John W. Warwick. It was during*‘this 
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year that the tariff bill to which his name is attached be- 
came a national topic. The election resulted in the defeat 
of McKinley. This fight was an exceedingly bitter one, 
— oe the Republican candidate markedly before the 
public. 

In Congress Mr. McKinley served on several commit- 

tees—on the Judiciary, Revision of 
Laws, Post-officee Expenditures, and 
Rules. When Mr. Garfield accepted the 
Presidential nomination, Mr. McKin- 
ley took his place on the Committee 
of Ways and Means,-enfl served con- 
tinuously in that position. As its 
chairman, he was in the front, in the 
contest over tariff revision, in pushing 
forward what is known as the McKin- 
ley bill. 

In 1891 Mr. McKinley was nominated 
for Governor of Ohio, and was elected 
by a plurality of 21,511 votes. Run- 
ning for the same office in 1893, he de- 
feated the Hon. L. T. Neal by a ma- 
jority of nearly 81,000 votes. The 
nominee of the Republican party has 
had a great deal to do with political 
conventions. 

a n 1884 he was the delegate of 
; the Republican National Convention, 
me and supported Blaine. In 1888 he was 

Ne one of the four Ohio delegates at large, 
 « and cast his vote for Sherman. Dur- 

ee ing this convention the chances of Mr. 
ee McKinley becoming a Presidential can- 
ie didate were considered as possible. In 
— 1892 McKinley was. once more a dele- 


ee re gate at large to the National Conven- 

ae tion, and occupied the position of chair- 
en man of the Committee on Resolutions, 
~ oe and then was the permanent chairman 


of the convention. When during that 
contest it was apparent that the strug- 
le would be between Harrison and 
laine, an endeavor was inade to effect 
a compromise, the opposition inclining 
towards Mr. McKinley. 
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GARRET A. HOBART. 


Mr. Garret AvGustus Hosakt, the 
Republican nominee for Vice-President, 
was born at Long Branch, New Jersey, 
in 1844. He was educated at Rutgers 
College,and was graduated when he was 
twenty. His career, like that of Mr. 
“McKinley, commenced as a schoolmas- 
ter. Later on he studied law in Pas- 
saic County, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1869. In 1871 he became city 
counsel of Paterson, and in 1872 coun- 
sel of the Freeholders of Passaic Coun- 
ty. In the same year he represented 
the Third District of Passaic County 
in the State Assembly. Mr. Hobart 
then became one of the leading Repub- 
licans in his section. In 1876 he went 
to the State Senate. In 1881 he was 
elected its President, and served before 
that as chairman of many important committees. In 1884 
he was a member of the Republican Nationa) Committee, 
and has remained one of its executive officers. Mr. Ho- 
bart is considered as having shown much ability in railroad 
business, and was receiver for the New Jersey Midland 
Railroad Company. 


CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, 
Temporary Chairman of the Republican National Convention. 
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SCENES AT THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI.—Drawy sy T. Dart WaLkEn.—[See Pace 642. ] 


1. The Filleyites of Missouri and the Southern Negro Delegates have frequent Discussions. 2. Throughout the Day Hanna sits scheming with the different 
Leaders, conversing in Whispers, their Heads close together. 3. Head-gear worn by some of the Delegates. 4 McKinley and Reed Factions in the 
Corridor of the Southern Hotel, Time, 2 a m.. Monday Night. 5. Convention Types—Marching Club Members; the Souvenir Fiend, Uncle Sam on Stilts; 
Hobart in a Revery. 6. Enthusiastic McKinleyites tear down the large Portraits and carry them triumphantly through the Corridors of the Hodels. 
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, | erm has come to me from the hand of a friend, very 
_unofticially, a litle book of verse, dateless, placeless, 
without a publisher, which has greatly interested me. 
Such foundlings of the press always appeal to one b 
their forlornness; but commonly the appeal is to ones 
pity only, which is moved all the more if the author of the 
book has innocently printed his portrait with his verse. 
In this present case I felt a heightened pathos in the 
appeal from the fact that the face which confronted me 
when I opened the volume was the face of a young negro, 
with the race traits strangely accented: the black skin, 
the woolly hair, the thick, outrolling lips, and the mild, 
soft eyes of the pure African type. One cannot be very 
sure, ever, about the age of those people, but I should 
-have thought that this poet was about twenty years old; 
and I suppose that a generation ago he would have been 
worth, apart from his literary gift, twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, under the hammer. My sense of all this was 
intensified when I came to read the little book, and to 
recognize its artistic quality; but I hope that the love of 
dramatic contrasts has not made me overvalue it as a hu- 
man event, or that I do not think unduly well of it because 
it is the work of a man whose race has not hitherto made 
its mark in his art. 
I do not forget what that race has done in some other 
arts: I know that it has achieved something worthy of 
more than respect on the stage; that in sculpture its at- 
tempts have been worthy of note; that in oratory, Booker 
Washington is the equal of the most eloquent and 
forcible speakers among us; that in fiction Dumas is 
the chief glory of the romantic school. But I do not re- 
member any English-speaking negro, at least, who has till 
now done in verse work of at all the same moment as 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the author of the volume I am 
speaking of. 
Burns has long had the consecration of the world’s love 
and honor, and I shall not do this unknown but not un- 
ifted poet the injury of comparing him with Burns; yet 
do not think one can his negro pieces without feel- 
ing that they are of like impulse and inspiration with the 
work of Burns when he was most Burns, when he was 
most Scotch, when he was most peasant. When Burns 
was least himself he wrote literary English, and Mr. Dun- 
bar writes literary English when he is t himself. But 
not to urge the mischievous parallel further, he is a real 
poet whether he ks a dialect or whether he.writes a 
language. He calls his little book Majors and Minors; 
the Majors being in our American English, and the Minors 
being in dialect, the dialect of the middle-south negroes 
and the middle-south whites; for the poet’s ear has been 
quick for the accent of his neighbors as well as for that 
of his kindred. I have no means of knowing whether he 
values his Majors more than his Minors; but I should not 
suppose it at all unlikely, and I am bound to say none of 
them are despicable. In very many I find the proofs of 
honest thinking and true feeling, and in some the record 
of experience, whose genuineness the reader can test by 
his own. 
CONSCIENCE AND REMORSE. 
** Goodbye,” I said to my consacience— 
**Goodbye for aye and aye,” 
And I put her hands off harshly, 
And turned my face away; 


And conscience, smitten sorely, 
Returned not from that day. 


But a time came when my spirit 
Grew weary of its pace; 

And I cried: ‘Come back, my conscience, 
I long to see thy face.” 

But conscience cried: * I cannot, 
Remorse sits in my place.” 


Most of these pieces, however, are like most of the pieces 
of most young poets, crics of passionate aspiration and 
disappeintment, more or less personal or universal, which 
except for the negro face of the author one could not 
find specially notable. It is when we come to Mr. 
Dunbar’s Minors that we feel ourselves in the presence 
of a» man with a direct and a fresh authority to do the 
kind of thing he is doing. I wish I could give the whole 
of the longest of these pieces, which he calls The Pahty, 

“but I must content myself with a passage or two. They 
will impart some sense of the jolly rush of its movement, 
its vivid picturesqueness, its broad characterization; and 
will perhaps Suffice to show what vistas into the simple, 
sensuous, joyous nature of his race Mr. Dunbar’s work 


opens: 
THE PAHTY. 


Dey had a gread big pahty down to Tom’s de othah night: 
Was 1 dah? You bet! I nevalh in my life see sich a oh 
All de folks f'om, fou’ plantations was invited, an’ dey come, 
Dey come troopin’ thick ez chillan when dev heahs a fife an’ drum. 
Evahln«ly dreseed dere fines’—Heish yo’ mouf an’ git away ! 
Ain't seen no sich fancy dresein’ sence las’ quah’tly meetin’ day; 
Gals all dressed in silks an’ satins, not a wrinkle ner a crease, 
Kyes a-battin’, teeth a-ehinin’, haih breshed back ez slick ez grease ; 
Sku'ts all tucked an’ puffed an’ ruffled, evah blessed seam an’ stitch ; 
Ef you'd seen ‘em wif deir mustas, couldn't ewahed to which was which. 
We had wheat bread white ez cotton an’ a egy pone r 
Hog jole, vilin’ hot an’ steamin’, roasted 
Look out! What's de mattah wif you? Don’t be fallin’ on de flo’ ; 
Ef it’s go’n’ to "fect you dat way, I woun’t tell you nothin’ mo’. 
Dah now—well, we had hot chittlin’s—now you'se tryin’ again to fall; 
Cain’| you stan’ to heah about it? ‘Spose you'd been an’ seed it al 
Seed dem gread big swect pertaters, layin’ by de possum’ side, 
Seed dat coon in all his gravy, reckon den you'd up au’ died! 
Mandy ‘lowed, “ You all mus’ ‘acuse me, d’want much upon my she’ves, 
I’ve done my bes’ to suit you, set down an’ yo'se’vee,"’ 
Tom, he ‘lowed, “I don’t b'lieve in *pologizin’ an’ 
Jet "em tek it lak dey ketch it; Eidah Thompeon, ask de blessin’.” 
Wish you's seed dat colu’ed preachah cleah his th’oat an’ bew his 
eud ; 
One eye shet, an’ one eye open—dis is evah wnd he eaid: 
** Lawd, look down in tendah musxy on sich generous hawts ez dese : 
Make us traly thankful,amen. Pase dat Orsum, ef yo’ please!” 
Weil, we eat and dronk onah po’tion, twell dah wasn’t nothin’ Jef’, 
Au we felt jes like new sausage, we was ’mos’ nigh atuffed to def! 
fom, he knowed how we'd be feelin’, 80 he had de fiddlah ’rotn’, 
An’ he made us cleah de cabin fu’ to dunce dat suppah down. 
Jim, de fiddlah, chaned his fiddle, pnt some roaum on his bow, 
Set a pine box on de table, mounted it an’ let huh go! 
He's a fiddlah now I tell you, an’ he made dat fiddle ring, 
Twell de ol'est au’ de lamest had to give deir feet a fling. 


cations, reels an’ 
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break-downe, cordrill# an’ a waltz er two; 
J dat music winged ‘em an’ dem peuple lak to few! 
Jue, ole rheumatic, danced dat flu’ Mum «ide to middle, 

le 
Eldah Thompson so tickled dat he lak tu jee bis 
lind to tek bofe an’ hol’ dem to in place. 
Aw’ de Christuns an’ de sinnahs got so mixed up on dat flo’ * 
Dat 1 don’t see how dey’d pahted ef de trump had thanced to blow. « 
Well, we danced dat way an‘ capahed in de mos’ redic'lous way, 
Twell de rvostahs in de bahn-yard cleahed deir th'oats ‘an’ cruwed 
fu" day. 

Y’onght - been dar, fu’ 1 tell you evahthing was rich an’ prime, 
Av ) =e ain't no use in talkin’, we jee had one scrumptious time! 


One sees how the poet exultsin his material, as the artist 
always does; it is not for him to blink its commonness, or 
to be ashamed of its rudeness; and in his treatment of it 
he has been able to bring us neurer to the heart of prim- 
itive human nature in his race than any one else has yet 
done. The range between appetite and emotion is not 

reat, but it is here that his race has hitherto had its be- 

ng, with a lift now and then far above and beyond it. A 

rich, humorous sense pervades his recognition of this fact, 
without excluding a fond sympathy, and it is the blending 
of these which delights me in all his dialect verse. 


WHEN DE CO'N PONE'S HOT. 


Dey is times in life whey Natare 
me to slip a cog an’ go, 
Jee a-ratilin’ down creation, 
Lak an ocean's overflow ; 
When de worl’ jes etuhts a-aptunin’ 
Lak a picapinny's to 
An’ yo’ chp joy is 
Twell it seems about to slop. 
An’ you feel jes jak a racali 
Dat is trainin’ fa' to truot— 
When yo’ maminy ees de biesrin’ 
An’ de co’n pone’s hot. 
When you set down at de table, 
in’ weary lak an’ sad, 
An you'se jes a little tialed, 
An’ purhaps a little mad, 
How yo’ gloom tu’ns into gladness, 
pew 7. joy drives out de donbt, 
When de woven do’ is opened 
Aw’ de comes po'in’ out, 
Why, de “lectric light Heaven 
Seema to settle on de spot— 
When yo" wmammy sex de biessin’ 
Au’ de pone’s bot. 


When de cabbage pot is steamin’ 
Au’ de bacon'’s goud an’ fat, 
When de chittlin'’s is a sputter’n’ 
to show you whah dey’ at, 
Take away yo’ redy biscuit, 
‘Take away yo’ cake au’ pie, 
Fu’ de glory time is comin’, 
An’ it’s ’proachin’ very nigh ; 
An’ you want to jump an’ hollah, 
Do’ you know you'd bettah not— 
When yo’ mammy ses de bicssin’ 
Aun’ de pone’s 


I have heerd o' lots sermons, 
An’ I've heerd o’ lots o° prayers, 
I've listened to some singin’ 
Dat has tuk me ap de stairs 
Of de Glury-Lan’ an’ vet me 
Jen’ below de Mahster’s th’one, 
An’ have lef’ my bawt a-singin’ 
In « happy afteh 
But dem wa'ds so sweetly marmured 
Seem to tech de softes’ spot, 
When my mammy sex de biersin’ 
An’ de co’n pone’s hot. 


Several of the pietes are pyre sentiment, like The De- 
serted Plantation; but these without lapsing into senti- 
mentality recall the too easy pathos of the pseudo-negro 

try of the minstrel show. There is no such suggestion 
n When de Co’n Pone’s Hot, nor in the following poem, 
— is purely and intensely black, as 1 mry say, in its 
ecling: 


cr 
Thiewed away his crutch an’ hopped it, what's rheumatics ‘ginst a 
fiddle ? 


WHEN MALINDY SINGS. 


G'way an’ quit dat noise, Miss Lucy— 
Put dat music book away; 
What's de use to keep on tryin’? 
Ef you practire twell yon’re gray 
You cain’t sta’t no notes a-flyin’ 
Like de ones dat rants and rings 
F’om de kitchen to de big woods 
When Malindy sings..... 


Ain't you nevah heerd Malindy ? 
Blessed coul, take up de crose! 

Look heah, ain’t you Pain’ heney ? 
Well, you don’t know what you los’. 

Y’ought to heah dat gal a-wa'blin'; 
Robina, Ja’ks, an’ all dem things 

Heish dey moufe an’ hides dey tacea 
When Malindy sings 


Fiddlin’ man 
Lay his fiddie on de she'f; 
Mockin’-bird quit tryin’ to whistle, 
*Caure he so ‘=hamed hisse’f. 
Folks a-playin’ on de banjo 
Drapes dey fingahs on de strings— 
Bless yo' soul—fu'gits to move ’em 
When Malindy sings. 


She jes spreads huh mouf an’ hollaha 
“Come to Jesus,” twell you heah 

Sinnahs’ tremblin’ steps an’ voices, 
Timid like a-drawin’ neah; 

Den she tu‘ns to “ Rock of Ages,” 
Simply to de cross she clings, 

Au’ fin’ teahs a-drappin' 
Ww Malindy sings. 


Who dat says dat humble praises 
Wif de Maheter nevah counts ? 
Heieh yo’ mouf, I heah dat masic 
hit rises up an’ mowntse— 
Floatin’ by de hills an’ 
ry 


etop his fiddlin', 


ay above dis baryin’ sc 
Ez hit makes its way in 
To de very gates of jae 


Towesah, stop dat ba’kin’! heah me ? 
Mandy, mnke dat chile keep still; 

Don’t you heah de echoes callin’ 
F’om de valley to de hill? 

Let me listen, 1 can heah it 
Th’'oo de bresh of angele’ wings, 

Sof’ an’ sweet, ‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” . 
Ez Maliudy sings. 
I hope the reader likes as much as I like, the strong 

full pulse of the music in all these things. Mr. Dunbar’s 
race is nothing if not lyrical, and he comes by his rhythm 
honestly. But what is better, what is finer, what is of 
larger import, in his work is what is conscious and indi- 
vidual in it. He is, so far as 1 know, the first man of his 
color to study his race objectively, to analyze it to him- 
self, and then to represent it in art as he felt it and found 
it to be; to represent it humorously, yet tenderly, and 
above all so faithfully that we know the portrait to be un- 
deniably like. A race which has reached this effect in an 


of its members can no longer be held wholly uncivilized; | 


and intellectually Mr. Dunbar makes a stronger claim for 
the negro than the negro yet has done. 
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I am speaking of him as a black poet, when I should he 
speaking of him as a poet; but the notion of what he is 
insisis too strongly for present impartiality. 1 hope I 
have not praised him too much, because he has surprised 
me so very much; for his excellences are positive and not 
comparative. If his Minors bad been written by a white 
man, I should have been struck by their very uncommon 
quality; I should have said that they were wonderful div. 
inations. But since they are expressions of a race.life 
from within the race, they seem to me indefinitely more 
valuable and significant. I have sometimes fancied that 
perhaps the — thought black, and felt black; that 
they were racially so utterly alien and ‘distinet from our- 
selves that there never could be common intellectual! and 
emotional ground between us, and that whatever eternity 
might do to reconcile us, the end of time would find us as 
fur asunder as ever. But this little book has given me 


use in my speculation. Here, in the-artistic effect at 


vast, is white thinking and white feeling in‘a Binck man, 
and perhaps the human unity, and not the race unity, i 
the precious thing, the divine thing, after all. God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men: perhaps the proof 
of this saying is to appear in the arts, und our hostilities 
and prejudices are to vanish in them. ! 

Mr. Dunbar, at = rate, seems to have fathomed the 
s0tuls of his simple white neighbors, as well as those of his 
owti kindred; and certainly he hus reported as faithfully 
what passes in them as any man of our race bas yet done 
with respect to the souls of his: It would-be very in- 
complete recognition of his work not to speak particu- 
larly Of the non-negro dialect pieces, and it is to the lover 
of homely and tender poetry, as well as the student of 
tendencies, that I commend such charming sketches as 
Speakin’ o’ Christmas, After a Visit, Lonesome, an! The 
Spellin’ Bee. They are good, very good; and it is per- 
haps only the novelty of the achievement that seems to 
give superior value to the fine irony and neat satire of 
such a black piece as this: 


ACCOUNTABILITY. 
Folks ain't got no right to censuah uthah folke about habite: 
Him dat giv equir'ls de bushtails made de bobthils fa’ de rabbite ; 
Him dat gren’ big mountains hollered out de little valleys; 
et de streets an’ driveways wuen't ‘shamed to make de 


We is conetructed diff’rent, d’ajn’t no two of ns de same; 

We cain’t he’p onal likes an’ dislikes, ef we're bad we nin't to blame. 
{ we'’se , we needn't show off, ‘case you bet it ain’t onah doin’; 

We gits into su'ttain channels dat we jes’ cain’t he'p pu’suin’, 


But we all fits into places dat no uthah ones cud fill, 

An’ we does the things we has to, big er little, army er ill, 
Johu cain’t tek de place o’ Henry, Su an’ Sally ain't alike; 
Bass ain't nuthin’ like a suckah, chub ain’t nuthin’ like a pike, 


ween. a poe to think about it, how it’s all planned ont it’s 
epiendid., 
Nuthin’s done er evah happens, ’dont hit'’s somefin’ dat's intended; 


Don’t keer whut you does, you has to, an’ bit sholy beats de dickens— , 


Viney, go put on de kittle, I got one o’ mastah's chickene. 


I am sorry that I cannot give the publisher as well as 
the author of this significant little book; but I may sa 
that it is printed by Hadley & Hadley, Toledo, Ohio. it 


is interesting to find it dedicated to the author’s mother. 
‘THIS-BUSY- 


Ir is a commonplace that the author of a charming book 
is a public benefactor; but perhaps few have realized that 
a successful author is, in proportion to his success, a more 
or less eminent philanthropist; that he is: not less benefi- 
cent, money wise, than the rich man who thrusts his hand 
into his well-filled pocket and taking therefrom one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or half a million, or even a miliion 
dollars, puts that amount into circulation to stimulate in- 
dustry, and to be distributed among working-people of all 
grades. In illustration of this fact it may be interesting 
to note that more than one million dollars has been thus 
put in circulation as a direct consequence of the publica- 
tion and dramatization of Trilby. Up to January 25, 1896, 
the sales of copies of Du Maurier’s novel in this country, 
added to box-office receipts at representations of the play 
in New York and other points in the United States, and to 
the royalties upon the book and the play, give a total of 
little less than a million dollars; and this does not include 
the product of sales and representations in England—cer- 
tainly a large sum, although information is Jacking in re- 
gard to the precise amount. 

Causa latet, vis est notissima : the source of it all is just 
a light, elusive thing—intangible, mysterious. First there 
ign genial idea; then an artistic presentation of that idea 
is achieved with pen and pencil; and then, if chance has 
favored the venture, a great fortune is distributed within 
a year or two, in salaries, in wages—in uncounted ways, 
to innumerable beneficiaries. 

A successful author is a commercially valuable posses- 
sion fora community, A group of writers, although their 
product may be pure fiction—mere fiction—constitule a 
substantial and most important industry. 


The tyrant man, that poor bugbear who has so few ter- 
rors left, is ussisted in his progress toward harmlessness 
by the recent decisions of New York courts in the Simon 
case. Mr. Simon discharged a French governess whom 
his wife had seen fit to engage, Myon Bm his wife went 
home to her father. Both wife and hu 
separation, which Judge Gildersleeve denied to both. The 
Appellate Court, in confirming this decision, said (through 
Justice Williams) that while a husband is in a legal sense 
the head of the family, and has the right to rule the fam- 
ily, still the practical view of the marital relation usual! 
is that within her peculiar sphere, the home, the wife 
should have her own way, and be,allowed to manage ani 
control the details of housekeeping and servants. ‘‘ An 
intelligent woman,” adds the judge,.‘‘ should certainly 
not be subject, in:the presence of servants and guests, to 
humiliation and ill-treatment by her husband~by the of- 
fensive assertion that he is master, and she must in all 
things obey him.” 


After July 1 the hangman in Ohio ‘is to give place to 
the clectrician. The way we execute crim here in 
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New York has impressed the Buckeyes as more civilized 
and stylish than the old way, and they have agreed to 
adopt it. Our way is an offence to language, and nothing 
to boast of as a means of ending life; but such as it is, the 
Buckeyes are welcome to share it. What seems to be 
needed just now in this country is not so much new de- 
vices for inflicting capital punishment as a surer and 
more effectual use of such means as we have. The sug- 
gestion that we are altogether too sparing of our murder- 
ers is somewhat shocking, but in view of the great incrense 
7 — in the country, it seems like an inevitable con- 
clusion 


Why doesn’t Mr. Hammerstein, or Mr. Kosterandbial, or 
some other great show-man, devise an entertainment for 
the nose? One may pay one’s money at the door and go 
in and have one’s ears ravished with melodies und one’s 
eyes delighted with harmonies and eccentricities of color, 
but what entertainment one’s poor nose gets it must find 
for itself where it ‘may. Now the pleasures of smell are 
very notable delights, and by no means to be sneezed at, 
unless they lawfully affect one in that way. The out- 
door smells that one catches as he rides a bicycle along a 
country roal—smells of locust blossoms, wild pe, hay, 
wet woods, barn-yards, and such like —supplement his 
other emotions in important measure. Perhaps smells 
alone would not be quite substantial enough for a whole 
show, but a spectacle accompaniefi by music and supple- 
mented by a succession of pleasing aud appropriate smells 
would certainly be worth paying to perceive. There 
might be some practical difficulty im making one smell 
succeed another promptly as the scene shifted, but that is 
only a detail, and it is the surmounting of difficulties in 
detail that is the successful show-man’s strong point, and 
excuses his exactions at the door. 


Zola still keeps up his fight for a seat in the French 
emy. There are three vacancies now, left by Alex- 
andre Dumas, Léon Say, and Jules Simon. One of them 
will be filled by M. Burboux, an eminent Paris lawyer. 
The candidates for the other two include Jean Aicarid, 
novelist; Imbert de Saint- Amand, essayist; and . Henri 
Becque, dramatic realist. None of them inspires any 
great amount of awe or enthusiasm, and some of the op- 
ponents of Zola would be glad to have Alphonse Daudet 
offer himself as a candidate. He at least is known, though 
he is almost as agitating and distasteful to the more con- 
servative Academicians as Zola himself. 


The eG ay Union favors this kind of spelling: 
wisht, fertil, definit, catalog, program. Benjamin Smith 
js president of the union, and among its vice-presidents 
are Professor Francis A. March, Dr. Andrew D. White, 
Dr. Francis J. Child, Professor Brander Matthews, Wil- 
liam R. Harper, Colonel Higginson, Mr. Howells, and 
Professor Alexander M. Bell. Their solicitude about the 
improvement of spelling is personal and selfish, They 
are not content to save work for posterity, but their) 
amendments to orthography are recommended ‘* for im- 
mediate use in books, journals, and commercial and pri- 


vate correspondence.’ 


Reports says that the penalty for carrying an election 
button in Canada within eight days before an election is 
a fine of $100, or imprisonment, or both. What whim- 
sey has set the Canadian legislature against yarn, 
so harmless as an election buttou? Is it a bit of politica 
economy? 


The creatures that seem to give Professor Langley most 
encouragement in his efforts to solve the man-flight prob- 
lem are the ten-pound turkey-buzzards that loaf about in 
the atmosphere, hour after liour, far above the Potomac, 
without flapping a wing. Professor Langley and Profess- 
or Bell think that we can do that after we learn how, and 
Professor Bell thinks that Professor Langley is very near- 
ly ready to teach us. ‘‘ If we saw cannon. balls floating in 
the air,” says Professor Bell,‘‘ we would think it @ mir- 
acle. The only reason we are not quite as much surprised 
at a soaring bird is because we are used to it.” 


In the record of a British divorce case in the London 
Times it appears, as set forth by the petitioner’s counsel in 
his opening remarks, that ‘‘in 1884, when they were liv- 
ing in Bermuda, the petitioner found that his wife was 
getting into rather a ‘ fast’ set, and on one occasion, find- 
ing that she was taking rather more whiskey and soda 
than was good for her, he threw the contents of the glass 
into her face. This had the desired effect, and from that 
time onwards she entirely gave up the habit.” Oddl 
enough, this incident seems to have been related in evi- 
dence of the husband's solicitude for his wife’s well-being, 
and not at all as matter of complaint against him. Sad to 
say, in the end the lady relapsed into drink, and worse, 
and the divorce suit went against her. 


In the present number will be found a large-sized por- 
trait of Mr. McKinley. Mr. E. Schiaditz, the engraver, 
began his career as an art student in Leipsic, and went 
to Vienna, Munich, London, and Paris to perfect him- 
self... Coming to the United States in 1886, he at once 
assumed a leading position among wood-engravers, At 
the Chicago exhibition he had one engraving in partic- 
ular, ‘*‘ Love Locked Out,” which received the highest en- 
comiums, and brought to the engraver four medals in the 
United States and two in Europe. Of equal excellence 
was another work of his,‘‘Grandmother Telling Stories,” 
and his portraits of Mrs. Cleveland, Mrs. Harrison, and 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. Among his more recent notable 
productions are the portraits of Secretary Olney and 
of Anton Seidl in Harper's WEEKLY. In the number 
to be published next week there will appear # full-page 
portrait of Mr. William Dean Howells by the sume en- 
graver. 


Thomas F. Harrison, who was Assistant Superintendent 
of the New York schools, died at Cornwall, New York, 
on Saturday, the 13th of June. Mr. Harrison, who was 
born in New York city.in 1823, at fifteen years of age 
begun his career of teaching. In 1848 he became principal 
of the-first public school in Flushing, Long Island. Sub- 
sequently he accepted an appointment at what is now 
Grammar School No. 41. The work done here was so re- 
markable that in 1865 Mr. Harrison was elected assistant 
superintendent, Mr. Harrison’s attainments were many. 
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He was un excellent astronomer and microscopist. His 
more particular study was directed to geography, and the 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers availed themselves of his ser- 
ae to — — series of school-books, and he was the 
author of a work on Geography which has passed through 
many editions. E. 8. Martin. 


LONDON. 


Now that the scandalous lies concerning Jameson’s raid 
have been shown up in their true light, and England has 
wakened to the fact that she has n duped and dis- 
honored by a set af cowardly stock-jobbers masquerading 
as herovs, interest in the Jameson trial has practically sub- 
sided. Yet it is only a few weeks since Jameson landed 
in England. No one can well forget that day. The 
wildest rumors were flying about London all morning; 
the papers brought out edition after edition with fresh 
guesses of the Doctor’s whereabouts—he was at Plymouth, 
at Soulbampton, off Gravesend; had been seen at the 
Temple landing-stage; would appear at Bow Street that 
very afternoon. And when towards evening, with in- 
tensely dramatic effect,a door in the police court was 
opened, and Jameson—the man for whom all England had 
been breathlessly waiting — was seen at the head of his 
officers stepping towards the dock,-you would have 
thought. by the cheers that all London was there to greet 
him. hen, and for days afterwards, whenever a bronzed 
face and a sombrero were caught sight of on the streets, 
= would find a boisterous mob of cheering Jingoes. 

ut now that the romance has been stripped off the 
whole business, the general feeling is one of resentful 
shame. England would give a good deal to hear no more 
of Jumeson, and be able to start again in the Transvaal 
with a clean slate. No one here doubts that Jameson 
will be convicted, and sentenced probably to a few months’ 
imprisonment. His acquittal would simply mean another 
war in South Africa, and for that England, though she 
has the inclination, is not quite prepared—at present. 


The London census has been somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment to England, inasmuch as the rate of growth has 
slightly fallen off in the last five years. But as so many 
of the outlying suburbs, such as Hampstead and Willes- 
den, lie outside the radius of the London County Council, 
and were consequently not included in the census, the es- 
timate of nearly five millions is a good deal under the 
mark. Counting in these suburbs, the population of Lon- 
don is now somewhat over six and a half millions, and ev- 
ery one is guessing at its probable size at the end of another 
hundred years. The present century has seen London 
quintuple its population, and I have come across a mad 
statistician who assures me that in two hundred years 
London will have sixty millions of people within its boun- 
daries. But then, for the prophet who undertakes to pre- 
dict the future of London the field is a very wide rie 

S. 


CHICAGO. 


THE bicyclists of Chicago have recently afforded a good 
illustration of the strength there is in union. Nearly all 
the streets that connect the South Side of the city with the 
West Side have long been occupied by street-car tracks,and 
there remained practically but a single thoroughfare that 
was of any use to riders of the wheel. It became evident 
not long ago that the street-car companies had their eyes 
upoti this one remaining link between the two sections, 
and were about to get possession of it from the Common 
Council. Whereupon.the bicyclists set about to organize 
a little public opinion of their own, and thousands of 
young men and women were soon seen decorated with 
yellow ribbons bearing the legend, “‘ Jackson Street must 
be boulevarded.” The city fathers were quickly per- 
suaded that the grant of a street-car franchise for Jackson 
Street would be about as unpopular an act as possible, 
and decided, at a recent meeting, to turn the street in 
question over to the Park Commissioners, provided the 
latter would accept it. Once in their hands, of course, 
the street will be out of the reach of the city government, 
and will be maintained by special taxation as a part of 
the system of pleasure -grounds and connecting boule- 
a of which Chicago has such good reason to be 
proud. 


The Northwestern University, of Evanston, an institu- 
tion controlled strictly by the Methodists, has not had very 


good luck with its Commencement speakers. Last year 


the Rev. Lyman Abbott was the guest of honor, and chose 
for his subject the unhallowed theme of ‘‘ Evolution,” 
discussing it in so liberal a spirit as to make many of his 
hearers squirm. But the experience of that occasion was 
nothing to what was in store for this year, when the Com- 
mencement orator was Mr. Daniel H. Chamberlain, the 
sometime Governor of South Carolina, and now a New 
York lawyer. The speaker had hardly got warmed up to 
his subject, which was announced as ‘* The Limitations 
of Freedom,” when he began to pay his respects to the 
sectarian theory of education. The horror of his ortho- 
dox hearers may be imagined when he said, ‘* The day is 
past—forever past, let us believe and hope—when the 
church, in any of its forms or organizations, should be 
allowed to seize upon or dominate our chief seats of edu- 
cation.” Having enlarged upon this subject to his own 
satisfaction. although hardly to that of his hearers, he 
branched off into politics, and was presently heard to de- 
nounce protection as “ one of the greatest evils that threat- 
en the life of our nation,” calling it “‘ a form of paternalism 
or tutelage abhorrent to every just conception of the func- 
tions of a democratic, republican, or free government.” 
After this it was not surprising to hear him call Ambas- 
sador Bayard “an American of the noblest type,” and to 
describe that high-minded statesman Platt as ‘‘a man of 
smaller intellectual and moral calibre than Hill, and of 
less business capacity than Murphy.” A little later—for 
the address was not brief—the speaker got round to the 
G. A. R., charging that organization with ‘‘ converting 
the honor of a soldier’s service to his country into the 
more than questionable aspect of a constant, unap ble 
clamor for. bounties and preferences at the hands of the 

overnment, spitting its venom on the few, like President 
Cleveland, President Eliot, and Colonel Waring, who have 
the manliness to resist these assaults on the rights of all.” 
Altogether the address was a very outspoken affair, and 
it is not often that so much sound doctrine is heard in a 
single evening. But the good people of the Northwestern 
University will not ask Mr. Chamberlain to speak for 
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them again, nor will they ask anybody else without a 
careful preliminary investigation of his opinions. Some 
of the comments of the Methodist ministers were pointed, 
if not eee elegant. ‘‘He is a sore-head,” said one. 
crutified the church,” said another. Ingersoll 
would have made a speech more in keeping with the oc- 
casion,”’ suid a third. But nene of theni, as far as ob- 
served, has atiempied to refute any of the statements that 
called out so much disapproval. WwW. M_P 


NEW ORLEANS. 
From the Leper meg hidden away at Jordan Camp, in 


the news that the majority of the 
unfortunates confined there have materially improved 
during the year yuder careful and scientific treatment, 
encouraging the hope that the leprosy which prevails 
in southern Louisiana, and which is not of the Oriental 
type, will yield to treatment. Heretofore the subject hus 
been ‘* tabooed,” and the lepers, ip their out-of-the-way 
settlements, fled to the wold oy at the very approach of a 
doctor or officer of the Board of Health. The last Legis- 
lature had the courage to face this disagreeable matier, 
and provided for the establishment of a leper’s home. 
This had to be done secretly. There was almost a popular 
rising when New Orleans was first selected for the honor; 
and when Jordan Camp was purchased, in a retired part 


of Iberville, there were threats of legal difficulties, and = 


even of force, to resist the establishment of the home there. 
At the end of a year it is found that the lepers are im- 
proving, if not getting well, and it is evident that in a 
very short time it will be possible to get rid of the foul 
blot, which bas existed for nearly a century, and which 
would have disappeared long ago if any one had shown 
courage enough to deal with the question. The taboo is 
removed, and now a number of ladies, prominent in social 
circles in New Orleans, have sct to work to make the lives 
of the unhappy lepers a little more endurable, and to as- 
sist in their cure. 


** Politics mad,” may well be said of Louisiana to-day. 
There is always more politics to the square mile in this 
semi-Latin State than in any other part of the Union, and 
present conditions are breeding more. Elections are 
quadrennial in Louisiana, but in every fourth year, like 
the present, there are two general State elections—one in 
April, for State and local offices ; the other, in November, 
for President and Congressmen. As the House unseated 
Mr. C. J. Boatner, of the Fifth. District, some time ago, 
declaring that there were so many frauds in that district 
that it was impossible to say who was really elected, an 
extra election has just been held (June 15), to fill the va- 
cancy. Besides this, two more extra general elections are 
now promised. A bill has been introduced in the Legisla- 
ture, and will be passed by that body, calling a constitu- 
tional convention, which must be held some time during 
the next twelve months; and th€ convention, it is agreed, 
in order to set at rest the doybts that exist as to who was 
elected Governor last Apri, will order an extra general 
election for all State, district, and local offices. This 
means four elections in every part of Louisiana within the 
twelve-month, with a fifth election in part of the State to 
fill vacancies. Asa cumpaign in Louisiana is almost as 
**hot” as a Central American revolution, arousing the 
people to the highest pitch of enthusiasm and excite- 
ment, it can be imagined with what supreme satisfaction 
the unpolitical element, having just escaped from one 
campnuign, looks forward to the three new ones promised 
in the next few months. There will be no political rest 
in Louisiana until the summer of 1897. N. W.. 


SAN FRANCISCO. - 


For more than fifteen years now the Comstock lode has 
been little more than a diminishing chance. When the 
lower levels of the mines were abandoned and the waters 
allowed to flood them, the great gamble came to an end. 
Whatever was found above had its limits approximately 
known beforehand. The vein at a depth of 3100 feet was 
800 feet wide, all mineralized, but nowhere did the gold 
and silver concentrate to a degree that rendered the ex- 
traction of the ore profitable. Virginia City shrank from 
a town of above 20,000 inhabitants to one of about 4000, 
and all Nevada languished. A little more than a mile to 
the eastward of Virginia City runs the Brunswick lode, 

rallel to the Comstock. Its existence has long been 

nown, but it was never extensively prospected. Recent- 
ly anumber of the Comstock mining companies conibined 
to defray the expense of sinking shafts on the Brunswick, 
and one of these shafts has found rich ore in Chollar 
ground at a depth of 200 feet. What is below is guess- 
work. The ore body may be a bonanza or only a pocket. 
Stocks have jum all along the line, in some cases 100 

r cent., in others 400. There is just a possibility that 
the Brunswick may be another Comstock, and yield hun- 
dreds of millions, but the probabilities are, of course, as a 
thousand te one against that. 


A curious element has arisen in the population of the 
Pacific coast — born here and now grown to 
manhood. They number a good many hundreds, and 
some of them prefer to rank as American citizens rather 
than as subjects of the Emperor of China. A few lave 
registered and voted in San Francisco and elsewhere, and 
as no protest has been made, their title to the suffrage lias 
not yet been judicially determined. Legal opinion in- 
clines to the belief that when the point gets before the 
United States Supreme Court it will be decided in favor 
of these odd Americans, who may claim the ballot asa 
birthright. A Chinaman who ceases to be one in.dress or 
mode of life is an unknown personage in San Francisco. 
Nevertheless, the young men born on the coast are dis- 
posed to compromise with the prejudices of their im- 

rted elders and the customs of the environing whites. 
Por example, there is a ‘‘ parlor” of Chinese ‘‘ Native 
Sons of the Golden West.” in San Francisco, though it 
has not been accorded admission to the Caucasian order 
of that fine name. Some of the rules of the Chinese par- 
Jor are amusing and socially illuminating. One forbids 
the bringing of deadly weapons into the club-room. 
Horse-play entails a fine of tive dollars, opium smoking 
is prohibited, members are not permitted to sleep in the 
rooms or gamble there, and, finally, no member shall have 
the privileges of the parlor ‘‘ at the time when he is in- 
toxicated.” A. McE, 
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“YOU OUGHT TO BE GRATEFUL FOR ALL I'VE DONE FOR YUU.” “THE TYPICAL TUNE OF ZANZIBAR.” 
/ 
THE BAND OF MOURNERS AND THE BRIDAL DANCE. 


“FOR PERU AND THE RIGIIT.”—Fwuvace or Act II. 


SCENES FROM THE NEW COMIC OPERA “EL CAPITAN” AS PRESENTED BY DE WOLF HOPPER AT THE BROADWAY 
THEATRE, NEW YORK.—[Sse Pace 634. | 
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THE MILWAUKEE STREE'T-CAR STRIKE. 


No strikers have ever been so solidly supported by the 
concerted action of the entire community as have the 
striking street-car men of Milwaukee. First a demand 
for shorter hours and increased pay, followed by a prompt 
refusal from the company; and then a cessation of work 
on the part of the men and an almost unanimous desertion 
of street cars by the public. That is the case. The boy- 
cott followed swiftly on the hecls of the strike, and con- 
tinued without interruption for more than a month. So 
solidly did the sense of the public support the strikers 
that not only was local politics affected, but the fortune 
and future of State officials, and of ® State’s representa- 
tive in the nation’s Congress, were simply pawns on the 
working-men’s chess-board. 

In the beginning a very strong sentiment of antipathy 
to the street-car company had possessed the people. Mil- 
waukee, though a city of 300,000 people, is essentially a 
commons. The possession of much wealth may mark 
lines of caste in a later generation; for the present the 
word of the working-man is ver Dei. And the working- 

~ men, after slow years, asked that their hours of work be 
reduced from twelve to ten hours daily; that they be paid 

- an advance of one cent an hour for the regular day, and 
an additional increase for overtime. Some further details 
of a concession were demanded, and the streel-car com- 
pany could not see the way to compliance. Possibly the 
tone of that refusal was more impatient than it necd have 
been. Certainly a belief that working-men were scorned 
in that refusal lent zest to the energy with which later the 
workmen pushed their campaign. 

The street cars were abandoned: When motormen and 
conductors from other cities reached Milwaukee, the 
militia was required to give them safe conduct. Muni- 
cipal police were too near the heart of the strikers to en- 
sure efficiency. The car company was rich, and it fought 
stubbornly. An excellent street-car service was made 
even more attractive. But the cars ran empty all hours 
of the day, while the pavements groaned with crowds of 
workmen all hours of the day. But it was not workmen 
alone. It was business men, professional men, women, 
and youths who, either on principle or from fear, scorned 
the cars and sturdily walked between business and home. 

Expressmen fitted seats in their wagons by nailing 
strips of carpet along plain boards, and carried all their 
horses could draw. The fare was ten cents, even for 
‘‘short hauls ”"—twice the street-car rate; but it was paid 
uncomplainingly, even exultingly. Every imaginable 
vehicle was brought into use. ’Busses from suburbs and 
country towns, band-wagons unseen except on gala days, 
carettes from Chicago—anything that could haul human 

freight was drafted into service. But it had no appre- 
ciable effect. The people were walking. Pavements 
were not less crowded. And empty electric cars, with 

clanging bells and willing attendants, went buzzing and 
rocking all over town. ~ 

There were many diverting incidents. The spirit of the 
hour was illustrated in a ge, very generally worn, as 
follows: ‘‘Scabs ride on street cars, but the Dutch walk!” 

Women of fortune gave such encouragement as they 

could, and stopped their carriages at the pavement to take 
up some shop-girl who seemed unequal to the journcy. 
Tradesmen were requested not to sell goods to the new 
men, and complied. A lawyer, summoned to another 
city, unable to walk from his home to the station, waited 
nervously for the uncertain volunteer conveyances, and 
finally accepted a passing may * His lonely state’ at- 
‘tracted attention, and two days later, when he returned, 
he found himself a pariah whose cash patronage was a 
positive menace to the men who had served him gladly 
for years. Employers accepted the patent excuse, and 
forgave all manner of tardiness in the morning. 

Public entertainments given to raise funds for the street- 
car men were patronized with a hilarious and abounding 
enthusiasm that produced much money; and the ‘‘ hits” 
on these occasions were the bits of doggere] that flayed 
the new men, and pledged the public to an unending war- 
fare against the company. 

Milwaukee city and county is normally Democratic, but 
last election marked a difference, and as things go this 
year they should have been safely Republican for Novem- 
ber. The Legislature to be chosen at that time will elect 
a United States Senator to succeed William F. Vilas, 
Democrat. Joln C. Spooner, Republican, seemed the 
logical legatee. William Upham, Governor of Wisconsin, 
is a Republican. Henry C. Payne and Charles C. Pfister, 
president and directot of the -street-car company, are 
managers of Republican affairs in Wisconsin. Milwaukee 
concluded to defeat the street-car company by buying the 
properties, and asked Governor Upham to call the Legis- 
lature in special session that the purchase might be effect- 
ed. Milwaukee County has one-seventh of the voting 
population of the State. Between two fires, the Governor 
dared not move. And when he attempted to temporize, 
the roar that rose from this new storm centre might well 
have frightened a stronger man. The county threw over 
both old parties in 1886, and seemed likely to repeat the 
experiment. 

Then came the third—and logical—stage of the strike. 
Violence was added to the arguments against the com- 
pany. Cars were stoned, motormen and conductors, 
though heavily guarded, were subjected to indignities or 
arrested for carrying conceated the weapons which alone 
saved them from violence. A barb wire was strung across 
the street at night just high enough to strike the motor- 
man with its savage fangs. Obstructions were piled on 
tracks, and the man must be not only lucky but brave who 
removed them. Fusillades of stones and, clubs, and final- 
ly of bullets, from unseen sources, became frequent. It 
was necessary for a time to stop the night cars. 

And this situation held for five weeks. The men had 
refused to draw the pay earned between the last pay-day 
and the time’ of quitting work, because it was not at the 
rate they had demanded. And the drawing of their 


money June 11 by 300 men, who went to the offices in * 


a body, was the first suggestion of collapse. That same 
day scores of the old men applied for work at the compa- 

. ny’s terms, and such of them as could pass a newly insti- 
tuted physical examination were put on the “ waiting 
list.” They will be given employment—in time. Many 
of those who had taken the strikers’ places were from oth- 
cr cities, and are willing to go home. Many others are of 
the type that works only at intervals, and their departure 
will follow naturally, no matter what disposition is made 
of the strikers. 
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Gradually there seems coming a subsidence of popular 
feeling in the matter. The spectacle of an entire-city 
fighting the strikers’ battle, to its own inconvenience, to 
the perilling of business and the disturbing of politics, 
is fading away. Pructically, all left is the fulfilment of 
those threats which hinted of retribution at the polls; and 
the owners of the roads, with the preservers of politicians, 
look across the five months that must intervene, and hope 
even the steady German memory of Milwaukee may have 
suffered a lapse by that time. 


WATCHING THE BRIDE. 


From her deep eyes 1 may not drink; 
Love-wells, for me they flow not; 

I may but watch above their brink, 
While all their depths I kuow not. 
Yet one there is doth sound their deep; 
God grant that tender watch he keep! 


Her heart, that nestleth in her breast, 
Hath room for love to swell in; 
It maketh soft and warm a nest 
That my heart may not dwell in. 
But I would know that who doth dwell 
Therein doth keep and guard it well. 


Oh, eyes and heart that are not mine, 
Be yours most gentle keeping, 
That naught should make the sweet heart pine, 
Or bring the dear eyes weeping. 
For though ye be not mine, I wis 
That where ye are, half my heart is! 
CHARLES BuxTON GOING. 


MR. HOPPER AND “EL CAPITAN.” 


OPERETTA may be treated as high art when high artists 
choose to toy with the fooleries of life and whet their 
pencils merely to make the world merry. But most of 
them are going about, after the fashion of Virgil’s Dame 
Rumor, with their feet in tangled paths and their sublime 
heads among the stars. Only Gilbert and Sullivan. have 
consented to leave tragedy and grand opera to the gods, 
and to don the cap and bells for the heart’s-ease of human- 
kind.’ So operetta is left to ordinary mortals, and, like 
republican governmeut, is of the people and for the peo- 
ple. It is said that Johann Strauss was induced by his 
wife to write his first operetta. 

‘* Johann,” quoth she, ‘‘ Offenbach’s operetias are no- 
thing but dance music, Now you are the finest composer 
of dance music in the'world. Ergo, go to.” 

So Jobann Strauss wrote Queen Indigo, and instead of 
songs without words, Vienna had dances with words. I 
do not know who said, ‘“ Half the recent operctias which 
have pleased the public are marches with words, and Jolin 
Philip Sousa is the best composer of marches in America.” 
But some one conceived that ingenious and delectable 
idea, and Mr. Sousa, with the necessary aid of a librettist, 
Charles Klein, wrote Hl Capitan... It is an excellent plan 
in procuring a librettist to get a good one. Mr. Kicin 
has established a claim to a place among the chosen, 

His Hi Capitan is not distinguished by literary merit. 
There is hardly a memorable phrase or a unique speech 
in the book; but it is an admirable book for all that. 
Literary excellence is by no means essential in dramatic 
work. Mr. Klein’s humor—and frolicsome humor it is, 
too—is in the development of his story. The premise 
from which he deduces his tale is ridiculous and improb- 
able; but that is expected in operetta. No one demands 
a regard for the eternal verities in a work whose purpose 
is to produce laughter. It is easy to accept the presump- 
tion that Don Medigua, Viceroy of Peru, can a 
himself as El) Capitan, the famous guerilla warrior, and 
mingle with the enemy to save his own life. Once that 
fuct is accepted, the humor of Mr. Klein’s book becomes 
delightful. 

His story is clear and logical, and it is developed with 
much dramatic skill. The situations in which the un- 
happy Don Medigua is placed are all genuinely comic, 

\.and they grow naturally out of the incidents of a story. 
They are not forced into the play, but seem to be inevita- 
ble, and that is proof positive of the author's skill in con- 
struction. They are also admirably adapted to the re- 
quirements of the chief actor, De Wolf Hopper. He is 
always on the stage, always in trouble, and always an 
object of mirth; yet he always commands the sympathy 
of the audience. The other personages of the play re- 
volve around him as satellites, yet each has a distinct 
character and place in the sunny system of fun. He 
must be hard to please who cannot find occasion for many 
a heartv Jaugh in the three acts of good-natured nonsense 
which Mr. Klein has put together. 

Mr. Sousa has made his music on a plan similar to that 
of the librettist. He has not attempted to rise to a level 
of delicate and subtle art, but has written frankly in a 
popular style. He has here and there inserted bits which 
prove his musicianship, but he has never done this at 
the expense of simplicity of style. In form and rhythm 
his music is such as to appeal to the average theatre-goer, 
but it is always tuneful and full of color. Of course the 
marches are the best numbers. ‘ Behold El Capitan” is 
one of Sousa’s happiest inventions, and the finale of the 
second act is truly stirring. On the whole the score is 
most agreeable, and the orchestration is excellent. 

Mr. Hopper is a natural comedian. His fun flows as 
blandly and smoothly as fine olive-oil. It is unctuous, 
yet pungent. It is withal so genial that it is the essence 
of good-fellowship, and sends the theatre-goer home in a 
most happy frame of ‘mind, well satisfied with himself 
and with the world in gencral. As I have already noted, 
he finds in Don Medigua a most congenial part, and he 
loses not a single one of its many opportunities for fun- 
making. The members of his company are also well 
suited to their parts, and the result is a smooth and ef- 
fective performance. The scenery and costumes of Zi 
Capitan are handsome and harmonious. The operetta 
has attracted large audiences at the Broadway Theatre 
for several weeks, and only intensely hot weather can pre- 
vent it from running all summer. It certainly deserves 
success, for it is good ia its kind. 
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MANY BRAVE FEATHERS CONCLUDES 
TO HAVE A GOVERNMENT SCHOOL. 


BY WILLIAM BLEASDELL CAMERON. 
**He was a echolar....and a good one.” 


**T HAVE thought much of your talk last year and in 
the years before, Son of the Great White Mother,” said 
Many Brave Feathers, after smoking reflectively for a 
time. ‘‘ Many times it has come into my head. I wish 
to — the Great White Mother; I will have the school.” 

The Inspector of Indian Agencies drew himself up with 
dignity. He wore a frock-coat, gloves, and a tall hat. 

‘** The Great White Mother will be exceedingly pleased, 
Many Brave Feathers,” he said. ‘‘ She will be glad—glad 
to learn that her son Many Brave Feathers, the wise and 
strong, chief of the great Plain Cree nation, has come to 
see the benefits which will accrue to the children of his 
people from the white man’s education. They will be en- 
abled, by the study of the industrial and economic arts 
and of the a civilized society, to clothe and sup- 
port themselves like us, as becomes good citizens of our 
fair Dominion. I am proud to be the bearer of your mes- 
sage to the Great Mother.” 

‘he Cree chief threw the soiled and tattered: white 
blanket back over his shoulder, with a gesture of slight 
impatience. 

**Much talk with big words is very good sometimes 
when there are plenty to hear, though they do not know. 
The Great White Mother is very good to her poor red 
children, and her pale-faced sons fill our ears with a plea- 
sunt sound when they speak, though we do not under- 
stand. But wait: big words are not so good for me us 
little, nor much talk; yet I have more to say. The Great 
White Mother will let me name the one who shall show 
my children what they should know.” 7 

‘It is well,” replied the Inspector. ‘“ You will of course 
choose one who is filled with learning. Meanwhile I shall 
secure a house temporarily in which to hold the school, 
and shall send you books, maps, and everything necessary. 
At noon each day the children attending will be fed by 
the teacher—biscuits and rice.” 

‘* And will the teacher be fed too?” asked the chief. 

‘* What’s he say?” asked the Inspector of the interpreter. 

‘‘She says: ‘The teacher, him, will she get grub too?’” 
answered the half-breed, promptly, with the easy con- 
fidence bred of conscious mastery of the intricacies of the 
tongue Anglats. 

‘*No; he will have to feed himself; but the good White 
Mother will pay him twenty-five dollars each month for 
teaching the school.” 

‘** But he will have charge of the biscuits and the rice?” 

‘* Yes.” 

** And the first twenty-five dollars—will she pay it now?’ 

‘*No; at the end of the month.” 

‘*It is good. ‘To-morrow morning the Son of the Great 
White Mother will come again to my tent. The teacher 
will be, the children will be, and the school shall begin. 
He may send the biscuits and the rice, but he need not 
bring books; I have all that is wanted, and a map.” 

This hit the Inspector as a somewhat novel arrangement, 
but he said nothing. Things sometimes took on unaccus- 
tomed aspects in these Indian negotiations, and one had to 
be diplomatic. Getting in the thin edge of the wedge was 
the great point. All would be resolved to order in time. 

At ten o’clock next day the Inspector, with his staff, 
alighted before the door of Many Brave Feathers’s lodye, 
and the chief solemnly motioned him to a seat opposite 
himself on the floor inside. Half a dozen copper-hided 
little urchins looked at him awfully out of steely eyes, 
but he saw no one else. 

‘“* The teacher—be has not yet arrived, Many Brave Fea- 
thers?” said the Inspector. 

‘He is here,” returned the chief, tapping his chest with 
his right-hand forefinger. ‘‘J am the teacher. Children,” 
he continued, turning to the youthful group, ‘‘ the lesson 
will now commence,” | 

The Inspector's secretary, the Commandant of the 
Mounted Police, the Indian Agent, and the Chief Factor 
of the Hudson Bay Company were taking covert glances 
at the Inspector, with faint suggestions of amusement 
discernible in the lines about their mouths and eyes. The 
Inspector’s face, on the contrary, betrayed no such condi- 
tion of his feelings, but was, in fact, set in lines of severe 
rigidity. His tall hat looked particularly tall and straight. 
As many of the warriors as could be seen through the open 
doorway and under the rolled-up tent curtain wore com- 
prehensive grins. 

The chief picked up a long, heavy hunting-knife. and 
indicating the floor with a sweep of his arm, resumed: 

“ This is my map—a little bit of the big country which 
you will see when you go outside in two smokes to play 
with the horses and practise with your bows and arrows.” 

He sunk the knife deep in the ground, turned up a 
handful of soil, and went on: 

“ Children, this is your father and your mother. You 
spring from this; from this the grass grows when the snow 
melts and the rain falls. The buffalo eat the grass—you 
eat the buffalo. So you live, because your father and your 
mother feed you; and when you die you go to earth again, 
and again the grass grows over you. 

‘Children, the school is over for to-day. Remember 
what I have told you. Running Antelope, is the rice 
cooked?” Running Antelope hobbled up to the kettle 
and peered into it. Yes, the rice was cooked. 

‘*'Then,” concluded Many Brave Feathers, ‘‘I will eat 
some, to see that it is good, and I will also eat cakes of 
the hard flour which the kind Great White Mother sends, 
to know that they are not bad and will not harm our little 


ones. When you have eaten plenty, children, you will go 


outside and see more of my big country, of which I showed 
you a little on the map. Then you will be strong, and not 
afraid to ride the saddleless horses which are not yet well 
broken, nor to leave the camp to kill rabbits with your 
bows and arrows. 

‘** And when the Great Good White Mother gives me the 
twenty-five dollars, at the end of the moon, we will have 
a big war-dance, and = shall come and taste white dog 
to make you strong hearts, and hear how your fathers 
won their Blackfoot scalps. 

“ How! how! §8on of the Great White Mother and her 
Mvssage-Bearer, I salute you!” 

It was some years after the furmal opening by Many 
Brave Feathers of his school before a regularly appointed 
institution of the government order was established upon 
his reserve. 
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SLATIN PASHA. 


THE sound of the ombeya—the Sudanese war-horn, 
made from an elephant’s tusk—was for four years a chal- 
lenge to which Slatin, at the head of his brown and black 
soldiers, cheerfully responded. At that time (during the 
four years from 1879 to 1883) he was military governor of 
Darfur, and cleverly held the province for his employer, 
the Egyptian government. But during the twelve next 
following years (1883 to 1895) the same potent and melan- 
choly notes gave warning of the expeditions of his own 
companions, for he was the Dervishes’ captive and the 
Khalifa’s servant. Last year he escaped; to-day he is 
with the Anglo-Egyptian forces advancing up the Nile. 
He is again to penetrate that most outlandish inland, that 
region of the elephant’s-tusk war-horn, the bloody heart 
of the Dark Continent. 

Reviewing his life thus far, We first recall the fact that 
he was a lieutenant in the Austrian army, serving in the 
regiment ofsthe unfortunate Crown. Prince Rudolf, when 
Gencral Gordon wrote inviting him to try his luck in 
central Africa. The invitation was accepted, and as 
soon as his engagements permitted Slatin placed himself 
at Gordon’s disposal. 

Evidently the beginning was full of interest, of éxhila- 
ration. Gordon himself was an uncommonly attractive 
man—warm-hearted, cool-headed; generous, it not reck- 
less, of purse and person; moving so rapidly from place to 
place, wherever his presence was required, that he baffled 
the combinations of his enemies, yet, when the fight was 
at its worst, finding time to light a cigarette. Stimulated 
by Gordon's example, upheld by his friendship, Slatin 
took the first steps in a career that promised a very great. 
and very quickly earned reward. He was in high spirits. 
When he had headache, and a native doctor who had 
been called in to attend him squeezed the sufferer’s head 
between his black hands, and, to exorcise the headache- 
devil, spat in his face, Slatin could see the humor of it— 
after having knocked the doctor down. And with not 
less genial tolerance he could remark that sulphur was 
one of the choice perfumes of the country, and that in 
some of his campaigns, although the field of operations 
lay between the 10th and 15th degrees, his troops suffered 
from the intense cold. Everything seemed to be coming 
his way, and presently he found himself in an important 
command, as Governor-General of the province of Darfur. 
Then commenced the difficulties and reverses, to under- 
stand which we must take note of the political situation. 

For more than sixty years the Turks and Egyptians had 
held the Sudan. From Darfur, in the extreme west, to 
Abyssinia in the east, and as far south as Equatoria, 
roughly speaking, their sway extended. Military and 
trading posts had been established, the roads were com- 
paratively safe for travel, foreign missionaries were at 7 
their work, and to enthusiasts it seemed that the Sudan hee 
would be the starting-poiat for civilizing and Christian-  - 
izing the whole continent. To the gods it seemed other- 
wise. Two grave mistakes had been made: taxation was 
both excessive and inequitable, and the slave trade (the 
very spice of African life, the very. savor of salt to it, 

and the zest in its every enterprise) was discouraged. 
Well, there was no question about the discontent that this 
impolicy had aroused. Discontent was patentand almost Slatin put on a jibba covered with patches, took the oath 
universal; there were stormy outbreaks from time to time, of allegiance to the Mahdi, and, to prove himself a zealous 
but there was no storm centre. The Sudanese are Arabs convert, made a practice of going through his prayers 
and Blacks belonging to — tribes and nations, living as most carefully in the sight of the bystanders, holding in 
though still in pages of the Old Testament or the Arabian his hand the rosary which all good Mohammedans carry ; 
Nights, without a single modern idea of co-operation or but in reality he was repeating over and over again the 
confederation. Lord’s prayer.. A neck-chain was bestowed upon him— 

Such was the state of things that made an opportunity but not for:purposes of adornment, nor to be laid aside at 
for Mohammed Ahmed, a ~7~E sheik, who styled | will. «It contained eighty-three links, each a span long. 
himself the Mahdi—Prophet of God, next to Mohantmed; He would wrap it around his body, and in this iron casing 
in all history the most important person but one. ‘I~ (if it became necessary to move him from one camp to an- 
destroy this world, and I comstruct the world to come other) he was lifted on a donkey, and held in position by 
said the Mahdi; and again, conversation, ‘‘ Drink o aThan on each side; otherwise the weight would have 
the river of my words, and tha will be of inestimable made him oveybalance and fall. 
benefit to you.” Self-confident, virile, magnetic, this Mo- Meantime Gordon had been besieged in Khartum, offer- 
hammed Ahmed imposed himself upon the people; an ing such tesistance as was possible when the garrison was 
obsession put in place of an oppression. A mighty wave _ disaffected or half won over to the new Prophet of.God. 
of fanaticism gathered, black, combing with religious fren- The town was carried by assault on the 26th of January, 
zy. He preached a doctrine the people could understand, 1885; and to-prove to Slatin the full extent of this calam- 
and he promised their hearts’ desire. Certain irksome ity by a single argument, three black soldiers, with insult- 
restraints were enjoined, it is true; tobacco and alcoholic ing gestures, brought Gordon’s head wrapped in a cloth. 
drinks were forbidden; but he did. not scrutinize like a_ El Mahdi also died within the year. 

Pharisee nor practise too righteously. In private life be The discovery was made that Slatin had hoped to es- 
and his officers allowed themselves every excess,and the cape and aid his general; so he, and a number of slaves 
pet weakness of the Sudanese, far from being restrained, who were under sentence for having murdered their mas- 
was encouraged by precept and example. And he pro- ters, were bound together by a long chain passing around 
claimed a holy war. their feet and fastened to the trunk of a tree. But after 

Slatin implies that Abdullahi, the Khalifa, next in au- a term of such imprisonment it occurred to the Khalifa, 
thority and in order of succession, the present ruler ofthe who had succeeded to the Mahdi’s power, that he was de- 
Dervishes, suggested the foregoing programme to Ahmed. nying himself a rare pleasure; for he had only to make 
Be that as it may, the two men acted in concert, moving Slatin a member of his own household in order to empha- 
westward from the Gezira (the district wedged between size his conquest. He would then be able to point to the 
the Blue and the White Niles —the first stronghold of European with the remark: ‘‘ This man was once-.a high 
Mahdism), and completely mastered Kordofan, the prov- official of the-government. He is now my slave.” There- 
ince lying east of Darfur. fore Slatin became a member of the Khalifa’s household, 

Thus Slatin found communication with Egypt cut off. and stood at his master’s door in sunshine and in rain, or 
But that was the only avenue of intercourse with the out- walked barefooted beside his master’s horse, and attended 
side world. On every side were novel dangers, and he five prayers daily at the mosque in Omdurman; and when 
stood alone, the solitary European in a foreign country, he had found favor through diplomatic flattery, the Kha- 
and in the midst of an intriguing and hostile population. lifa would send, as his reward, ugly black wives, whom 
As he himself says, ‘‘ For four years I struggled alone to Slatin would pass on to his servants—and then somehow 
uphold the government’s authority in the province which contrive to support his increasing famil y of dependents on 
had been intrusted to my care against the great fanatical a beggarly and uncertain pittance. Finally the Khalifa’s 
movement.” His sense of his duty to hisemployers seems cousin was offered in marriage, and Slatin had the courage 
to have been uncommonly lively: anything to maintain to refuse her. Servitude more galling could not be im- 
the government’s authority; anything to lessen hostility agined. When news came of his mother’s death in Aus- 
to himself as the government’s representative!: So he .tria, and Slatin communicated this to his master, the latter 
openly professed himself a Mohammedan, on being as- said; ‘‘ Your mother cannot expect God’s mercy, being 
sured that his subjects objected to his faith. Anyfhing nothing but a Christian. 
and everything would be jastified, he believed, if énly it There was little relief if he turned his eyes outward. In 
would enable him to hold out until the arrival of Hicks the country along and between the White and Blue Niles 
Pasha’s relief expedition. Ten thousand men in anenor- misgovernment by the tyrant of the Dervishes was pro- 
mous square, with six thousand camels crowded inside the ductive of disasters, and then grim famine. There were 
human quadrangle, were advancing from the Nile, offer- terrible months at the close of 1889, when horrors came 
ing such a liberal target that no Sudanese rifle could miss tumbling over each other in their eagerness to shock and 
its mark. That was the only hope, and it utterly failed; todistress. ‘‘On one occasion,” Slatin says, ‘ I remem- 
the army was annihilated. The story of the awful blun- ber seeing a man who had seized a bit of tallow, and had 
der was told by one who seated himself on the edge of crammed it into his mouth before its owner could stop 
Slatin's carpet, lest he should soil it with his blood. And him. The latter jumped at his throat, closed his hands 
then Slatin surrendered (December, 1883). round it, and pressed it till the man’s eyes protruded; but 

Captivity, with its tiresome lesson of obedience and pa- he kept his mouth tightly closed until he fell down in- 
tience, with the poor consolation that ‘‘he who lives long sensible....” Again: ‘One night—it was full moon—I 
sees much,” was the next phase of this strange experience. was going home, when J saw something moving on the 
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SLATIN PASHA AND HIS PERFORMING TIORSE, PLUM PUDDING.—Drawn ny Freperio Reminerton. 
A curiously marked red roan, with a white face, white patch on the shoulders, and white stockings? 


ground, and went near. As I approached I saw three al: 
most naked women, with their long tangled hair hanging 
about their shoulders. They were squatting round a 
young donkey, which was lying on the ground.* They 
iad torn open its body with their teeth, and were devour- 
ing its intestines while the poor animal was still breathing. 
Infuriated by hunger, they gazed at me like maniacs... . 
And again: ‘‘A woman of the Jaalin(who.are perhaps 
the most moral tribe in the Sudan), accompanied by her 
only daughter, a lovely young girl, dragged herself wea- 
rily to my house; both were at death’s door from starva- 
tion. The woman said, ‘ Take this, my only daughter, as 
your slave; save her from death by starvation!’ and as 
she said this the tears streamed down her poor ean 
cheeks. ... Another woman was accused of eating her own 
child. Every day the waters of the Blue and White Niles 
swept past Omdurman hundreds of bodies of the wretched 
peasants,who had died along the banks. Several fathers 
of families bricked up the doors of their houses, and, united 
with their children, calmly awaited death. .. , After atime 
no one dared to go out into the streets without an armed 
escort, for they feared being attacked and eaten up; the 
inhabitants had become animals—cannibals!” 

There are no weak regrets, there is no self-pity, in Sla- 
tin’s narrative of these events, of: these sufferings. An 
experience that would have corrupted a less robust nature 
has apparently left his moral fibre sound. He speaks out 
heartily, with the most earnest conviction, and therefore 
with power to convinee. The Khalifa’s despotic grasp is 
weakening; he cannot hold the Sudan much longer; some 
civilized state must take it in hand—thus Slatin reasons; 
and he adds a few very significant considerations, which, 
in mv mind, fall into an argumentative form, somewhat 
as follows: 

The prosperity of Egypt depends upon an undimin- 
ished supply of water in its great river; but any civilized | 

wer occupying the land bordering upon the White and 

lue Niles would undoubtedly derive from those streams 
for irrigating purposes, and in so doing would imperil 
Egyptian agriculture. Therefore the power that holds 
Egypt should hold the Sudan also. 

Now it is just possible that this argument proves too 
much, for the miles and leagues between Alexandria and 
Victoria Nyanza are many, and the fevers betweerthe 
equator and the Mediterranean are like the gods of India, 
—at least one for each man, woman, and child. <A fever ™ 
carried off even the Mahdi, and a feyer almost prevailed 
against the Khalifa. It would make a large holding, and 
a perilous. Moreover,a doubt may be reasonably enter- 
tained in regard to Slatin’s contemptuous estimate of his 
cruel master, who has proved himself a man_of infinite re- 
source, if not a positive genius. But one thing is not in 
doubt—the intense dramatic interest of Slatin’s return with 
the invading army. Marrion WILCOX. 


POSSESSION. 


HER memory is the May’s white rose 


” That deep in the garden of my heart 


Perennial in its beauty blows, 
So how can the Spring from me depart? 
R. K. MUNKITYRICK. 
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SCENES AT THE | PHILADELPHIA OPEN-AIR HORSE SHOW.—Drawn By Max F. “ Amateur Sport,” Page 645. ] 
1. Returning Home. 2. The Promenade. 3. On the Lawn. 4. A Pair of High-Steppers. 
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THE.CUBAN INSURRECTION. 
Drawn BY T. Dk THULSTRUP FROM SKETCHES FURNISHED BY CARLOS VALDES, A COMANDANTE IN Maceo’s Army.—([Sex Paae 639.] 


1. Ammunition-Train wrecked.by Insurgents near Artemisa. 2. General Suarez Inclan’s Column attacking the -lnsurgents.—Gatling Guns worked by Americans 
defending the Insurgent Camp. 
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END OF BORDER OUTLAWRY. 


Tue last remnant of such dignity as may have attached 
to the alleged revolutionary movement, organized and led 
bv the late Catarino Garza against the present administra- 
tion of the Mexican government, was stripped therefrom 


4 by a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


handed down March 16. The court in this decision de- 
nies the contention that these men were revolutionists and 
entitled to the protection of the United States government 
as political refugees, and holds that they were simply 
banditti organized for plunder, and subject to the terms 
of the extradition treaty now in force between the United 
States and Mexico. 

The far-reaching effects of this decision are fully recog- 
nized by the state officials of both governments, and hearty 
congratulations have been exchanged between them over 
the final outcome of the case. For many years past 
United States soil has been used by renegade Mexicans as 
a basis of operations from which to conduct expeditions 
into Mexican territory, with murder, theft, rape, and arson 
as the object in view. The only risk run by these des- 
peradoes was that of punishment for a violation of the 
neutrality laws of the United States, the maximum pen- 
alty being a fine of two thousand dollars and three years 
in the penitentiary. They might be indicted in Mexico, 
as generally has been the case, for murder, arson, and rob- 
bery, but they found a comparatively safe refuge, after 
completing their list of crimes, by shouting * Libre fron- 
terizo!” and retreating to the American side of the Rio 
Grande. This condition exists no longer, for the fear of 

’ extradition will do more to maintain peace along the 
Mexican border than would the presence of a standin 
army of ten thousand Mexican soldiers. The Garza raid, 
under which head is included the subsequent attack on 
the village of San Ygnacio by Francisco Benavides, who 
held a commission as ‘‘ General” from Catarino Garza, 
is the most formidable event of its kind of late years, and 
possessed a greater semblance of military organization 
than will be possible again to effect, owing to the fact that 
conditions along the border are rapidly changing for the 
better. 

The first evidence given of the movement was Septem- 
ber 15, 1891, when Catarino Erasmo Garza crossed the 
Rio Grande from Texas into the Mexican state of Ta- 
miaulipas with twenty-eight men, where he was met by 
Mexican troops and driven back to American soil. Garza 
again crossed the border November 7, 1891, with seven- 
ty men, and was attacked and routed by the Mexican 
troops at Derramadero de los Ovejos, recrossing to the 
American side November 12. The third expedition was 
led by ‘‘ Major” Carmen Ybanez, commanding ninety-two 
men, and he crossed the Rio Grande December 20, attack- 
ing and plundering the vil of Las Tortillas. The fol- 

‘ lowing day Captain Pedro Reyes, with a detachment of 
Mexican troops, engaged the bandits, killing six of them, 
. and capturing a number of prisoners, who, as Minister 
Romero significantly remarks, ‘‘died of their wounds” a 
few days later. Ybanez and his men again fled to Texas 
soil in small and scattered squads, and ay, See ted 
at Retamal. At this stage of tlre game the United States 
government took a hand, and troops and United States 
marshals were ordered to put a stop to these flagrant 
violations of the neutrality laws. A hot skirmish took 
place December 29, 1891, between the marauders on one 
side and the troops and marshals on the other. The ban- 
dits were defeated and demoralized, Garza himself barely 
escaping being taken prisoner. Papers were taken from 
Garza’s bed, when it was still warm from his occupancy, pur- 
porting to give the strength of the ‘‘ constitutional army,” 
as he termed his organization, at eight battalions or 1200 
men: but it is known that he never had assembled, even 
on Texas soil, more than four hundred men,and that nev- 
er more than half of that number crossed the river into 
Mexico. 

This practically ended Garza’s personal connection with 
the movement, as he then disappeared, leaving the United 
States. He was afterwards reported to have joined the 
Cuban insurgents, and rumors of his death were received 

, from time to time, only to be contradicted later on. It is 
now known positively, however, that he joined a revolu- 
tionary party in Colombia, and was killed March 8, 1895, 
during an attack upon the jail at Boca del Toro. ‘‘ Gen- 
eral”’ Francisco Benavides was his y roe officer in the 
Texas raids, and after Garza left, Benavides continued the 
marauding expeditions into Mexican territory. December 
10, 1892, he crossed the Rio Grande with one hundred and 
forty armed men, and attacked the village of San Ygnacio, 
at which were stationed about forty Mexican soldiers. 
The attack was successful. Houses and barracks were 
burned, fleeing villagers were shot down without mercy, 

‘ and outrages of every description were committed. Cap- 
tain Segura, of the Mexican troopers, was crawling out of 
one of the burning buildings after being severely wound- 
ed, when he was discovered by Maximo Martinez, one of 
the leaders of the bandits, and thrown back into the flames 
to perish. ‘‘ Colonel” Rafael Ramirez,of the raiders,saved 
himself fram punishment, when caught later on, by the 

- influence he exerted at San Ygnacio in preventing a com- 

lete massacre of the inhabitants of the viliage and the 

fexican soldiers who were taken prisoners. ‘‘ General” 
Benavides made no attempt to follow up his victory, but 
retreated to American soil with his plunder and prisoners, 
having been in Mexico but six hours all told. 

This practically ended the trouble so far as Mexico was 
concerned, and the subsequent events during the chase 
and final capture, within a few weeks; by the United States 
authorities, of over two hundred of the raiders, are matters 
familiar to the reading public. These two hundred were 
indicted by the United States Grand Jury, tried, and con- 
victed of a violation of the neutrality laws, and with the 
exception of a few who were released for turning States’ 
evidence, were sentenced to pay heavy. fines and commit- 
ted for imprisonment at hard labor for terms ranging 
from a few days to three years, the limit. In the mean 
time many of them had been indicted by the Mexican 
courts for-murder, arson, robbery, and kidnapping, and 
the Mexican government, through Sefior Plutarco Ornelas, 
consul at San Antonjo, Texas, requested their extradition. 

The test case came before Judge Thomas S. Maxey, of 
the United States District Court, on an application from 

.. three of the prisoners, Inez Ruiz, Jesus Guerra, and Juan 
Duque. who, having serve: their terms for violation of the 

¢ neutrality laws, were still restrained of their liberty by 
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the United States marshal, under a warrant issued by the 
United States Commissioner commanding him to hold 
them to await the order of the President of the United 
States on the application of the Mexican g6vernment for 
their extradition. Judge Maxey held that the prisoners 
were guilty of a “‘ purely political” offence, and ordered 
them discharged: -Associate-Justice J. H. McLeary, of 
San Antonio, Texas, who had represented the Mexican 
governmeat from the commencement of these border 
troubles, was instructed t take the matter to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for an interpretation of the 
extradition treaty between the United States and Mexico, 
and for a final ruling upon the nature of the offence. 

Judge Maxey argued in his decision that a conviction 
for a violation of the neutrality laws in the Ynited States 
necessarily implied a commission of a crime political in 
the foreign country concerned. The counsel for the Mex- 
ican government contended, on the appeal, that a mid into 
a foreign country originating on American soil, whether 
it be for plunder or for political purposes, was equally 
amenable to the neutrality laws, and that the a 
ance of evidence was to the effect that the San Ygnacio 
raid was for plunder, and not an effort to advance a ‘* pure- 
ly political” cause. The result of this appeal was awaited 
with anxiety by the border officials of both governments, 
and by the thousands of peacefully inclined settlers in 
Southwest Texas and northern Mexico. It was unani- 
mously agreed, should the Supreme Court uphold oe 
Maxey, agitation for a new treaty with Mexico must 
commenced at once—in fact, a draught of such a treaty was 

repared by the Mexican officials to be submitted to the 
Btate Department at Washington. The conditions then 
prevailing were dangerous to Mexico and a disgrace to 
the American people. It had long been recogtized that 
so long as Texas could be used as a basis of supplies by 

ngs of banditti operating in Mexico, the fertile Rio 
Geante Valley could never become inhabited by civilized 
communities, nor would it receive the attenfion of home- 
seekers to the extent to which it was justly entitlell. The 
peace and dignity of Texas and Mexico were at stake. 

The Supreme Court overruled Judge Maxey, and the 
mandate was received in Texas, April 16, to turn the pris- 
oners over to the Mexican government. Assurances have 
been given that these men shall receive a fair trial, but it 
is generally conceded that those who were convicted of a 
violation of the neutrality laws of this country, and who 
are still within reach of the officers of the law, read their 
death - warrant in the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court. Already twelve have been rearrested pending ex- 
tradition proceedings. 

Custody of the person of ‘‘ General” Benavideswas re- 
fused to the Mexican government by the late Mr. Gresham 
when Secretary of State, as Benavides proved that he 
had become a citizen of the United States in 1848, under 
the terms of the Treaty of Guadalupe “yey Many of 
those implicated are at liberty on small bail bonds, and 
will probably forfeit the same; but they have no refuge 
now, as before, and will be caught either in this country 
or in Mexico in due course of time. This decision of the 
Supreme Court applies directly to the 140 men concerned 
in the San Ygnacio raid, not a half-dozen of wham were 
American citizens. It is believed by most eminent law- 
yers, however, that the same argument applies to the 
cases of men directly under Garza, and that a test case 
against a participant in the fight at Las Tortillas would 
result in a like decision to the one just rendered. 

Garza’s principal assistants were ‘‘ General” Francisco 
Benavides, commonly called ‘‘ El Tuerto” (squint eye), 
who served three years in an American prison for viola- 
tion of the neutrality laws, and who escaped extradition 
on the grounds of American citizenship; *‘ Colond)” Pru- 
dentia Gonzales, father-in-law of Benavides; ‘*Oolonel”’ 
Rafael Ramirez, whose humanity in preventing a massa- 
cre at San Ygnacio saved him a term at hard labor; ‘‘ Cap- 
tain” Maximo Martinez, whose cruelty gave him an un- 
enviable notoriety; ‘‘ Major” Carmen Ybanez, who served 
three years in an American prison with Benavides ; and 
“Colonel” Pablo Munoz, who also wore the stripes for 
similar cause. 

When the opinion of the Supreme Court was handed 
down, Minister Romere and Hon. John W. Foster, who 
were at Washington and took a deep interest in the case, 
each speaking for his own country, said that it was the 
most important \event. affecting the diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Mexico that had-orcurred 
for many years. 

The closing scene. of the Garza “revolution” will be 
the final crossing of the Rio Grande, doomed and in 
chains, of the men who crossed in 1891 armed to the 
teeth, and intoxicated with the prospect of unbridled li- 
cenge. JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY. 


ANNEXING MADAGASCAR. 


THE projected annexation of the island of Madagascar 
to France, of which it would be hereafter a pure and 
simple colony if the Chambers adopt the government 
bill to that effect, has already caused some commotion in 
the mercantile circles of London and New York. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the latter city has applied to 
the State Department for further information in regard 
to any injury which might be caused to American trade 
through the abrogation of the commercial treaties former- 
ly concluded between the United States and the Hova 
government of Madagascar. These treaties are to be abol- 
ished, according to the declaration of the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in the preamble of his bill, and French 
commercial interests shall be privileged. The intentions 
of the Paris government have already been manifested by 
interposing obstacles against the enterprise of an Amer- 
ican, who has just left Madagascar and arrived at Zanzi- 
bar, after having been apprised by the British and Amer- 
ican consuls at Tamatave that the French authorities 
would not allow him to proceed with a projected explo- 
ration of auriferous fields. The English government 
would like to work in unison with the United States in 
protesting against the consequences of the abrogation of 
the commercial treaties with Madagascar, and the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Foreign Office has intimated as 
much in the House of Commons. But the position of 
the United States in regard to the present difficulty is 
somewhat different from that of England, for the Amer- 
ican government has not recognized, as Germany and Eng- 
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. poor, whether as supposed necessities, as substitutes for 


, That this work will be fully done no one will question. 


land did in 1890, the French protectorate over the great 
African island. It has therefore a better ground to stand 
upon, and to require that American commerce, to which 
was guaranteed by treaties with the Hovas the most privi- 
le nation clause, shall stand on the same footing as 
French commerce. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE LIQUOR 
PROBLEM. 


Tue legislative treatment of the questions involved in 
the ‘‘drink” habit and the business it entails has in a 
large majority of cases resolved itself into a mere matter 
of politics. here there is evidence, in the law-making 
operation, of a fine and sincere public spirit, it is but too 
often harnessed with bigotry and narrow - mindedness. 
The ethical partner may be right. But if it is mated 
with blindness of intellect and ignorance of the web-work 
ef sociological facts which complicate the issue, it can 
never run a winning race. 

Research, safe to follow, is always inductive, nor can it 
confound synchronism with syllogism. To collect and 
classify the accredited facts directly and indirectly re- 
lated to the liquor question, with a distinct purpose in 
view, without regard to partisan conviction, only secking 
the truth, if ever done, has been spasmodically and im- 
perfectly done. To do it in a sane and workmanlike 
fashion has been made the self-imposed task of a commit- 
tee of fifteen gentlemen, who fairly represent the scholar- 
ship, professional knowledge, and sagacity in affairs, such 
as the United States can furnish at its best of ability and 
motive. The very fact that such an inquiry is making 
constitutes a fact of public interest. It gives promise of 
the data at least which should underlie the rational treat- 
ment of one of the most perplexing of all the issues which 
the present age has to meet. 

President Seth Low, of Columbia University, is presi- 
dent, and Mr. Charles Dudley Warner the. vice-president 
of this committee. Associated with them are many of 
our most eminent college presidents and professors, some 
of them among the foremost as students of economics 
and sociology. Physicians of more than national fame 
and lawyers of the type of Mr. James C. Carter swell a 
list of thinkers and philanthropists which could not easily 
be matched among us. All branches of religion are 
represented—among Protestants, by such men as Bishop 
Andrews, Professor Charlies H. Briggs, Dr. Washington 
Gladden, Bishop Potter, and Dr. Rainsford; among Cath- 
olics, by Fathers Doyle and Elliot of the Paulist Fathers; 
among Hebrews, by Felix Adler and Rabbi Gottheil. To 
all these are added such men of affairs as William E. 
Dodge and Colonel Jacob L. Greene, such statisticians 
and economists as David H. Wells and Carroll D. Wright. 
It is a formidable catalogue of names, and ensures a 
many-sided view of all the complexities of the question. 
This will be a contribution to the resources of knowledge 
and suggestion from which should spring effective prac- 
tical methods, whether embodied in suasion or legal com- 
pulsion. The committee has invited co-operation from 
representative professional men whose labors and sym- 

athies have brought them into relation with this problem 
in any of its multiform phases; from church and philan- 
thropical societies, especially from those ‘‘ settlements” 
among the lower classes which are grappling with a 
task of curious psychological interest; in a word, from 
all professed reform agencies, whether individual or col- 
lective, active in our great cities. It may be readily fan- 
cied, then, that the fruits of this research will possess 
value more radical than those of most previous attempts 
of a like nature. 

The work of the committee has been very conservative. 
It has sought no newspaper publicity. tt has. indeed, 
evaded any premature discussion of its objects and meth- 
ods. No digest, even partial, has been given to the pub- 
lic, codifying the material obtained, though it is under- 
stood that this will not be'withheld as soon as the work 
can be adequately done. ”° 

The lines of investigation, as would appear from the 
circular which has been issued to various organizations as 
a guide to observation, are eminently practical. Among 
these may be specially mentioned the study of the rela- 
tions of the liquor problem to comforts, luxury, and 
pleasure. The fanatics on the question have never 
given due consideration to the fascination of the sag 
loon as a social fact, to its status, indeed, as the ‘‘ poot 
man's club,” where he can obtain some relief from thé 
stress of life and its almost hopeless pressure of daily 
toil in a place brightly lighted, and offering some gayety, . 
even if it be of a boisterous kind, for the price of & 
glass of beer. It is more than probable, indeed, that 
the thirst for genial companionship contributes fully a8 
much to the fascination of the saloon as the thirst for 4 
more fiery stimulant. One of the ideals of a sane reform 
contemplates the establishment of substitutes for the 
liquor saloon—whether they include some element re 
ligious or educational, or aim purely at pleasure; whethet 
they are eleemosynary or conducted on the pay principle, 
The colossal success of temperance saloons and clubs fot 
the poor in England, simply as an investment to the owners, 
is a startling object-lesson. The committee is making @ 
thorough study of the saloon problem from this side, and 
will attempt to show by its citation of facts how far thes¢ 
substitutes already compete with the places dealing in al} 
coholic drinks, and what the outlook is for their profitable 
extension. A second feature of this braneh of the investi} 
gation is the use of beer and spirits in the homes of the 


other comforts, or in hospitality. 
Another bragch of inquiry will consider the relations of 
the liquor question, to sanitary conditions. It will investi- 
ate how far the.“ drink” habit comes of defective con- 
itions, such as lack of food, bad cooking, bad ventilation 
or drainage, etc. .In a word, anything which makes home 
uncomfortable or repellent will drive the poor man to his 
‘poppy and mandragora,” and it becomes the question 
to what extent removal of cause will modify results. The 
relations of stimulants and their kind to nationalities; the 
industrial efficiency of our composite classes as affected 
thereby ; the connection of liquor-drinking with crime, 
sexual vice, and illiteracy; the practical workings of 
sumptuary laws in different States—the facts and statistics 
of all these questions will be gathered and threshed out. 
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THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 


In his note dated April 20 Sefior Valdes made reference 
to eight artilleros americanos who had taken service with 
Maceo, and who were theu in the Cuzco camp. A fort- 
night later he had more to say about the same adventurous 
persons: they had been active and efficient, it seems, in 
the little battle of Cacarajicara. 

The hilly country fifty or sixty miles southwest of Ha- 
vana—an impracticable region in itself, and strongly held 
—is being dotted over with battle-fields, which, if they 
were outlined on a map, would seem to crowd each other 
like the Thousand Islands in the St. Lawrence above Mon- 
treal. Many little islands; many little battles; and here 
an impression of one encounter forwarded by a par- 
ticipant—a sketch dated May 5, redrawn by Mr. de 
Thulstrup, and shown on page 637. The Cubans had 
the advantage in position, Sefior Valdes says, and the 
camp was defended by three Gatling-guns “‘ managed by 
American artillerymen, who bore themselves like heroes 
—a Mr. Watson especially distinguishing himself.” The 
Spanish column was soumneaiied by General Suarez In- 
clan. A stubborn resistance was offered, and the Span- 
iards charged, crying, ‘‘ Viva el Rey! Viva Espafia!” As 
for the result, that appears to be viewed with grim satis- 
faction by both parties; for a loyal paper says the fort 
was carried at the point of the bayonet, and that it was a 
‘* glorious” fight, whereas Valdes emphasizes the Spanish 
loss: a lieutenant-colonel, two lieutenants, four captains, 
and 187 soldiers of the line, by actual count—all of these 
slain, and half as many more wounded. Among the latter 
was a lieutenant-colonel named Navarro, who received 
medical attendance from the insurgents, while his com- 
panions withdrew by way of Bahia-Honda, whence they 
shipped their wounded to Havana. 

A short distance from Artemisa (the most important 
point in the line of the Trocha) the railway (Ferrocarril 
del Oeste) passes over a little bridge, or trestle-work ; 
and at that point the insurgents’ dynamite wrecked a 
train that was carrying ammunition, etc., to General In- 
clan. This disaster forms the subject of the first draw- 
ing on page 637. Thirty-five of the troops who were in 
the armored car were killed, and all of the military stores 
came into the possession of the Cubans. The noise of 
the explosion was heard in Artemisa; a company of vol- 
unteers sallied forth; there was a brush between Quintes 
and Criollos ; then the latter withdrew, as usual, retreat- 
ing to their western fastnesses. In lieu of all emotional 
comment Valdes concludes: *“‘ We took 150 rifles and 
22,000 cartridges. The heat continues to be iutense, and 
it never stops raining for a single day.” 

This reckoning with the heat and the rains, and the 
probable effect of both upon an unseasoned garrison, 
is but a part of the terrible revolutionary programme; 
and those who avow this programme, relying upon it to 
bring ultimate success to their cause, also openly profess 
their faith in a faithful promise: ‘‘ Blessed are the merc#- 
Sul.” They believe in the Beatitudes, but reckon with 
the Yellow-Jack. 

And yet, of course, such blemish of cruelty implies 
bright contrasting traits in the characters of these con- 
testants. There is a pretty sharp division line between 
light and shade in the brilliant atmosphere of the Spanish 
peninsula—between the whiteness that almost blinds and 
the obscurity (that is almost gloom) in which you grope, 
coming suddenly from the-other. But a still sharper line 
of demarcation in the temperaments of these Spanish peo- 
ple and these people of Spanish extraction severs the 
mood of peace from the mood of war. There is not a 
suggesfion of pity in the foregoing accounts, nor in other 
reports received ut the same time. Well, a great shadow 
covers the island, and these are deeds of the —< 


THE GRAY MAN.* 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, 


Autuor oF “Tue Stickit Minister,” “ Tue Raipers,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER LL 
MARJORIE’S GOOD-NIGHT. 


VEN as the knife fell Marjorie Kennedy sank 

down upon the platform of the scaffold as 

though the stroke had fallen upon her. I 

sheathed my sword, and sprang upon the 

slippery stage tohold herup. When I took 

her in my arms she was soft and pliable in all her limbs 

like a little child. Till now she had been like a woman 

of steel, or rather like one carven in alabaster, as I have 

said. But now she lay in my arms like a new-born babe 
on the nurse’s lap. 

We carried her, making strangely enough for some way 
but one procession with the bodies, which were to be 
buried without the wall, while the heads were to be set 
on the pikes of the Nether Bow. 

To the Earl John’s lodging we brought her, and in a 
room with a wide north-looking window we laid her down 
on-a bed. Then we stood about her, Nell and I being 
nearest. 

In a little while Marjorie turned ber head to the win- 
dow. The sun had risen on the sea. A north wind was 
blowing. All was very blue, and smacked of the fresh- 
hess, for the window was open, and the sea-air blew off 
the firth almost as it was wont to blow in at the windows 
of Culzean. 

_ Thrice she moved her lips to speak, but till the fourth 
time no word came. 

‘I have done the work appointed,” she said; ‘I ken 
not if I have done right.” 

She paused a little, and her eyes, as she looked at the 
sea, Were wide and wistful. 

_ “Itisa hard saying that Vengeance is His. I thought 
it would be sweet — sweet,” she said; ‘‘but now in the 
inouth it is bitter,” 

‘Hush thee, Marjorie,” whispered my Nell; ‘‘it was 
the justice of God upon the murderers of our father.” 

And I thought that she spoke well. 

But Marjorie waved her aside. 

‘‘ Like enough,” she answered, quietly, as one that has 
hot strength enough to argue, but holds the contrary 
“pinion. **Done is my task. I go to take my wages. 
Fare you well,” 5 

* Begun in Haurer’s No. 2087. 


_considering in the shire of Ayr. 
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She turned her face a little outward so that she could 
see the sea and the three Fife domonds. 

‘*A dearer shore,” she said, softly, and then she started 
a little quickly: 

** Where am I?” she asked. 

But ere we could answer, even Nell, who stood beside 
her and stroked her brow with a soft band, she went on: 

“Oh, what am I saying? Do I not mind our garden 
at Culzean, with its rose walks aud the sweet dreaming 
scent of the sea?” 

She looked up at me as it had been archly. 

** Launcelot, lad,” she said, ‘‘ hast thou thy gage that I 

ve thee there? Ye thought me once to be sweet. And 

liked you, laddie, I liked you, with somethin —_ an 
inch on the hither side of loving. But now Nelly will 
love thee a mile on the further side. Come you, Nell,” 
she said, beckoning to her, ‘* brave, sweet sister! Let not 
thy sharp tongue longer injure . warm heart. Give 
me your hand, little sister Nelly. here is it? I cannot 
see for the light.” 

Aud finding Nell’s hand, she put it in mine across the 


‘* Good - night, bairns,” she said, ‘‘even so keep them 
till the world ends.” 

Then for a short space she was silent, and when she 
spoke it was very low, so that none but Nell and I could 
hear. But the words made us tingle when we caught 
them. 

‘*Gilbert,” she said, in a whisper, loud and distinct, **‘is 
it not sweet to walk thus hand in band on the green 
meadows? Are not the flowers sweet, lad of my love? 
Shall I sing thee asong about them? For I can sing both 
high and low.” 

hen she spoke as it had been liltingly and gladsomely. 

** Gilbert, let me set this spray of the bonny birk above 
thine heart. Methinks it hath a strange look. I kenned 
not that it grew in our country-side.” She broke into a 
lilt of song that brought the tears hasting to our eyes. 

‘Gilbert, Gilbert,” she said, lovingly, like one that is 
caressed, ‘‘is not this winsome? That we are pee 
here together on the living green—with all our fashes, al 
our troubles left quite behind us? There was something 
that wearied us, something that parted us and twained us. 
I cannot mind what it was. But, love of mine, it shall 
separate us no more for ever and ever!” Her voice had 
almost gone, But once again it came, louder. 

‘*Keep my hand, Gilbert,” she said, trembling a little, 
“there is a mist coming up over the green—a cold, cold 
mist from the sea. But keep thou my hand, dear love; 
clasp it tighter, and it will pass over.” 

I saw the sweat break on her brow. 

** Gilbert, Gilbert,” she whispered, searching above her 
with her hands and opening her arms, ‘‘ clasp me closer. 
I cannot see you, love, for the mist. I cannot feel your 
hand.” I bent myear. I thought she was gone from us. 
But, as from an infinite distance, I heard the words come 
tome. They were the last. 

‘*The mist has gove by, dear love! The mist has quite 
gone by!” 

CHAPTER LIL 
HOME-COMING. 

THE snows of another winter had fallen. frozen, and 

lain long ere they were at last whisked away by the winds 


of a brisk and bitter March. It was now again the spring- 
time upon the face of the earth—the time of the singing 


of the mavis, of the sweet piping of the blackbird on the 


tree. The flowers were’ green, too, over the unforgotten 
grave of our Marjorie. And we who loved her had won 
to a memory that was not now wholly sorrow. Specially 
we minded on the sweet and profitable end she had made, 
when, after many days of bitter winter in her heart, for- 
giveness and love unsealed her bosom. 

It had been a long winter for us all, because it behoved 
that I should go to London, there to be made one of the 
King’s new Baronets. For I had told all the tale to the 
King, being so charged by the Earl John. 

‘* Yet,” said he, ‘‘keep ever your thumb upon the mat- 
ter of the Treasure of Kelwood. And I will keep mine 
upon Currie, the laird thereof.” 

And so he did, and for his sake chiefly, he set to mend- 
ing and patching our old tower of defence on Craig Ailsa, 
and there he gave one Hamilton the charge of him, to- 
gether with John Dick, the traitor, and two or three more. 

“Tt was a fine, quiet place,” said the Earl John, ‘‘ and 
would give them time and opportunity for repentance— 
which,” added he, ‘‘seems more than I am likely to get 
with all this business on hand.” 

For the Earl John was now waxen one of the greatest 
men in all Scotland, and withal he had all the power worth 
So that even the Craw- 
fords, wanting now their ancient chief, and broken up 
with bickerings among themselves, sent an embassy of 
peace to him. 

It chanced that it came in when the Earl was in a good 
humor. 

‘‘Ah, John Crawford,” said Cassillis, ‘‘’tis a changed 
day since Bargany and you chased us off Skeldo Haughs. 
It looks as if the sow had not been flitted that far after 
all. But ye shall have the peace ye ask. For we live 
under a gracious King,that loves peace as much as when 
he lived here in our kindly North. And he is now the 
better able to enforce it. Therefore, look ye to it. I will 
maintain you Crawfords in your heritages of Kerse, which, 
by mv power as Bailzie, I might legally declare forfeit. 
But I will tell ye what ye must do in return. Ye 
shall render place and precedence at kirk and market. 
Ye shall bigg up your door in Dalrymple Kirk, and ye 
shall abide from taking your places there till ye have seen 
me seated.” 

So, dourly enough, the Crawfords agreed. For, indeed, 
they could make no better of it, so great @ man was our 
Earl grown. 

But to me he was ever kind, and none so ill-given when 
it liked him. For he said, ‘‘ Build your bonny house of 
Palgowan and I will plenish for you, and that not meanly. 
And you and my cousin Nell shall rear me lust knaves 
to protect my southwestern marches and keep down the 
reivers of the Dudgeon,” which, indeed, I was right willing 
to promise. 

So it came that he would have it that our wedding must 
be held in the ancient strength of Cassillis, which sits by 
the water-side, not so far from the town of Ayr. And a 
bonny, well-sheltered place it is, not like Culzean, which 
stands blustering on the sea brink, overfrowning all. And 


because the Ear! of Cassillis said it so it was bound to be. 
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For ie was our Nell’s guardian, and besides we that 


were to live uuder him were none the worse of keeping 
in with him. 

When I went to do my courting as often as not 1 found 
my Nell walking with him, and ofttinies flouting him. 
And when I would have cautioned her, ‘‘ Tut,” she said, 
**he likes nothing better. If his own wife flouted him he 
might stay better at home.” 

**Cousiu,” Nell would say—“ cousin John, ye think ye 
are such a great man, yet a little munhet-ball or a WO-, 
man’s little bodkin would let all thy greatness out. Ye 
should think oftener on that.” 

** What, Nell,” said he,‘‘is it that the hour of thy mar- 
riage grows so near that thou must test-thy-preaching on 
me? Keep the proof of it for thine own goodman.” 

“ Ah,” said she, ‘‘ perchance my cousin, the noble Count- 
ess, has already given thee thy fill of it.” 

‘**Thou art a forward chit,” said he, wringing her ear 
between his finger and thumb. “I hope Launce will 
swinge thee tightly with a rod-knotty birch for thy 
naughtiness.”’ 

It was a notable day when we were married. All the 
morning my heart was beating a fine tune, lest something 
should happen ere I got my lass carried off to our home. 
Alone I rode from the Cove of Culzean to the house of 
Cassillis. I started brave and early. And my good old 
horse Dom Nicholas rode for once the right road and the 
ready, the gait that I longed to go. I had a coat of blue 
silk upon me, belted about the waist with the King’s belt, 
and the King’s order of knighthood upon my breast. 
Silver - buttoned was my coat, and of solid silver, too, 
were the accoutrements of Dom Nicholas, ay, to the very 
stirrups and the broidery on his blue saddle-cloth. I wore 
the Earl’s sword, his first gift, swinging at my side. And 
as Dom Nicholas and | went througir Maybole, wot ye if 
we kept our heads up. For the lassies ran out in clouds 
to watch us past, and what was even better. the lads sulked 
and turned their backs, saying that they would be shamed 
to lay a leg across a horses’s back thus apparelled; for I 
knew well what they were thinking. Had I been trudg- 
ing afoot in hodden, and they riding by all in silk, with a 
ee ape sword, that is just what I should have said. 

the black envy eating in their hearts and lowering on 
their brows cheered: me like old French wine on a cold 


day. 

t had not gone far across the bent when, I saw a caval- 
cade before me. It was the men of Culzean, whom I had 
often led in battle, come to give me a gay sending off. 
And at their head rode James (now the heir), mirthful 
Sandy, and my-own little Davie, dressed like a page boy 
in satin of blue and gold. ; 

They gave me boisterous welcome, and they that dared 
would have broken many jests of the time-honored sort 
upon my head. But on such a day a lover's head is 
helmeted alike against the hand of war and. the strife of 
tongues. 

The Earl met us at Cassillis Yett. Whereupon I dis- 
mounted and bent upon a knee ; he raised me right courte- 
ously and led me within, conversing all the while as to an 
equal. Such a repair of folk [ never saw in all Carrick 
or Kyle. And sweetest of all to me it was to see my 
father, for my mother had bidden at home to welcome us 
when we should ride southward. 

And among the first that came to bid me welcome were 
Robert Harburgh and his wife. Now when the eyes of 
my ancieyt love crossed mine, I perceived well that there 
was wickedness lurking in them. 

And so soon as her husband was called away on some 
business of the Earl’s I had proof of it. For Kate Allison 
came near to me, and, setting her hand on the silver but- 
tons of my coat as though to pick a thread, she said: 

** Launcelot—or, I should say, Sir Launcelot —is it 
come to this? You see that there be none so distasteful, 
but in time their fall will come.” 

“ Nay, Kate,” I made answer, “‘it was not I that was 
disdainful. For do you mind who it was that told me 
certain plain truths in the-Grieve’s house at Culzean ?” 

** Ah, Launce!” said Kate Allison, ‘‘own it now. Was 
not I a kind leech to bite one I love so healthily for his 
good and for the cooling of his blood?” 

‘** Kate Allison,” said 5. ‘‘thou wast ever a minx, a teas- 
ing rogue of rogues. But thy disdain might have gotie 
near to costing me my life!” 

‘**Go to, Sir Want-wit,” she said. ‘‘ Did not I know all 
the time that thy love for me was no more than a boy's 
fondness for kissing comtits and to be made of by a bonny 
lass? Why, thou wast fonder of Nell’s little finger than 
of my whole body.” 

I knew that Kate spoke true, for, indeed, it was many 
months since I had so much as thought upon her. But 
this I told her not. The Lord knows how seldom she had 
thought upon me. But when they meet together, old 
sweethearts take pleasure thus in dallying with the past, 
when all wounds have been healed and no hearts broken. 

But she saw my eyes wandering, as I guess, every way 
about, and she must needs tease me about that. 

“Nay,” she said, *‘ you will not see your posy till she 
comes in to the minister and you. So e’en content ye for 


a little with an old married wife and the mother of a 


family. Ye shall have time and to spare with your 
bonny bride.” 

‘* Kate,” I said, ‘‘ ye will be my friend as of yore.” 

‘* Ay, and hold my tongue,” said she, quickly. 

‘‘That you did not always, then,” said I, “ for there 
never was such a love-making in the world, as with your 
telltongue ye made mine. I dared not lay my tongue to 
a tender word or so much as seek a favor,as it might be 
innocently betwixt man and maid, but it was ‘That you 
said to Kate on such a night!’ or ‘ Think ye that I count 


. so little on myself as to be content with Kate Allison’s cast- 


9? 


off sweet speeches? 

And the pretty besom laughed. For though a married 
wife, she was not a whit sobered, as one might see by her 
eyes. 

“It served you right,” said she, ‘‘ but do me some jus- 
tice. Did you ever hear of my telling of the fair at May- 
bole, and of our home-coming by the woodland way?’ 

‘‘No,” said I, curtly, for I liked not the memory special- 
ly well, and wondered that she did. F 

‘‘Then,” said Kate Allison, “ rail no more against wo- 
men’s tongues. For they are like yard measures, aud let 


out no more than likes them.” 

At this moment they called to me from the great door, and 
Kate Allison waved me off with a gay ‘‘ Up and away, Sir 
Knight!” which pleased me more from her than a Bene- 


dicts 


from another. 
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“WE LAID HER DOWN ON A BED. THEN WE STOOD ABOUT HER, NELL AND I BEING NEAREST.” 


The minister had come, they said, and was waiting for 
me. I went in, and, lo! to my wonder, Who should it be 
but Maister Robert Bruce, the sequestrated minister of 
Edinburgh, with whom the King had fallen out concern- 
ing the matter of the Gowrie riot. . 

lhe Earl smiled at my wonderment. 

‘* Art thou astonished,” he said, *‘ thus to see our ancient 
friend in Carrick? Thinkest thou that thy marriage will 
not stand? ‘Truth it will. For even King James will 
think twice or he bids his bishops unfrock a man that bides 
with me in my defenced house of Cassillis.” 

‘Sir Launcelot,” said Maister Robert Bruce, bending to 
me with his ancient sufficient grace and reverend dignity, 
** this is the happiest hour with me since I quitted my high 
town upon the Lone Ridge. It is true that I wander like 
a ghost seeking abode.. But yet the King hath not bent, 
me. Yea, though thrice I have met him in conference.”’ 

Then went the Earl out to bring in my Nell. And I 
listened to the minister of Edinburgh speaking. Yet for 
my life I eould not fix my mitid on a word. he said. For 
there was a jangling as of bells in my ears, and all the pulses 
of my life beat together. ‘Then knew I of a surety that none 
had power to touch my heart like Nell Kennedy, the lass 
that would not need to change her name. 

At last the door opened and she entered. Leaning on 
the Earl’sarm shecame. There was a rim of gold about her 
hair like a coronet. And when John of Cassillis bent over 
to me, as he gave her into my hand, “ Take her,” he said. 
‘*T had seta coronet about her brows for to-day. She is in 
haste to be wed, or I might have putareal onethere. And 
what had Sir Launcelot done then, poor thing?” 

And I think the cold, tall John was more than fond of 
our Nel], concerning which I often rally her now. , 

So Nell and I were married. And as though he had 
known her and her teasing temper, Maister Robert Bruce. 
paused long on the word ‘‘obey” when he came to put 
the questions to her, and also upon the words ‘‘ obedient 
wife.” Wherefore I have ever held him to be a man 
gifted above most with the second-sight. 

Between the sweet hazel and the flowering may we rode 
south—we two alone. For Robert Harburgh had led a 


. company of men with flower-wreathed lances and of 


~ young maids on palfreys to the cross-roads which lead to 
Culzean, where there met us & party. with the loving-cup. 
But now we were won clear, and'eyer as we rode we 
caught hands and laughed and loosed them again—all for 
gladness to be alone. And we looked in one another’s eyes, 
and nigh brought us, and our horses to destruction by 
thus looking and overlooking—till I felt mine old 
Nicholas, a horse that loved not philandering, grow res- 
tive and sulky under my thigh, tossing his head up as one 
slighted for the unworthy. And ever as we rode she 
charged it upon me that then and then, and at such 
another time, I loved her not. And ever I swear that I 
did. Then, being beaten on that point, she fell to declar- 
ing that she had loved me first and most, but I only 
reluctantly, and as it had been at second hand. 
Thus we made the miles and the hours go by, ever red- 
ding up all our past life and planning our future, wonder- 
ing the while if the stir mer clangor of war had indeed 


assed away forever. For already there had come a new 
ook upon the land. Whether with the union of the 
crowns and the new English wealth which made money 
more plenty, at any rate there had come a security to 
which we in the lands of Carrick had been strangers for 
many generations. 

Then it was that the farmer set his oxen to the plough 
in teams of a dozen or more, not fearing any more that 
there would come a glint of steel-harnessed riders over 
the hill, who should drive his cattle before them, and leave 
himself lying in the furrow all a-welter in his blood. 

The wind also blew sweet. It seemed that never had 
there been a spring like this one since the world began— 
never such delicatest airs as those that stirred the crisps 
about Nell’s white neck as she bent it sideways to hearken 
to my speeches. I declare that were I not an unlearned 
Scot, who takes to his pen only when the work for the 
sword waxes slack, I could praise my love in similitudes 
of Arabian birds and ferny sprays as well as Euphues his 
delight, or even the gentle Sydney his Arcady. | 

But as it is, 1 waste time. For I have spoken too long, 
and must haste tothe end.. Though this is a part of my 
life that I could love to linger on. For what is pleasanter 
than sunshine after storm and the bolts of ruin? 

declare it was five years since I had had time to look 
at arobin. There seemed to be time for everything this 
May day. 

And ever as we went, it seemed that we had been a long 
time alone, and that it would soon come time to be turn- 
ing back again. Then, to whichsoever of us the thought 
came—that we were now.on the long lane that has no turn- 
ing save that which turns in at the kirk-yaird loaning— 
there would also come the desire to touch and to look. 
And even thus did Nell Kennedy often, reaching her hand 
across to me from her good, equal-pacing steed. 

Then would she fall back on the things that had been, and 
which had now passed away. 

‘* Yesterday, at such a time,” she would say, “ I thought 
that to-day would never come. And now—” 

Whereupon she would look the rest. | 

Then I told her how I had seen the Dominie but yester- 
even, when she was sewing at her bridal dress and thinkin 
of me. He had gone back after with his pipes to the schoo 
by the kirk at Maybole. : 7 

‘* And what said he of our wedding ?” asked my dear. 

‘*] was instant with him to come and bide at Palgowan,” 
I made answer. ‘‘Shall I tell thee what he said?” 

‘* Aye, tell it me indeed !” quoth she, blithely, stopping 
& moment on a moorish summit, with ber hand above her 
eyes and looking to the Spear of the Merrick, towards 
which we rode. 

** Well, then, he said that those that were newly wed had 
no use for carven negro heads wherein to put the ashes of 
their loves.” | 

‘“‘He is none so ugly as that,” said Nell, with, I think, 
a look at me which I took for a certain complaisance, which 
it pleased me to see. 

hen I told her how the Dominie had added that it was 
not yet time for men of his profession to come about the 
house of a newly wedded Baronet. But that if prosperity 
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should come to Palgowan, and the din of bairns’ voires, 
we might ask him again in ten years or less. 

**Oh!” said Nell, shortly, and rode a little further off. 
Yet I flattered myself that I bad said that pretty well. For 
it was not at all in these terms that the Dominie had put 
the matter.’ Indeed, I was gravelled how more discreetly 
to state the matter. 

So, in the long twilight of May, we came riding down 
Minnoch Water. For with the sunsetting we had fallen si- 
lent, and we looked no more so frankly at each other. But 
we turned across the water to watch for the light of my 
mother’s candle in the window. 

She heard us as we came ; and there, lo! before I knew 
it, she was‘ at Nelly’s saddle leather, helping her to dis- 
mount, and the tears running steadily down her face. She 
minded the day she, too, had come a bride to the little house 
of Kirrieoch among the hills. m 

** Oh, my bairn—my bairn,” was what slic said, ‘‘ come 
awa’ ben!’ 

And it was to Nell that she said it. Me she minded no 
more than a cock-sparrow under the eaves. Then came 
Hugh out to take the horses. But I went, as was my 
custom, to the stable with Dom Nicolas, for he never slept 
well otherwise, and when I came in again I found ‘hat 
my mother had Nell seated by the fireside, for it is chill 
with us among the uplands in May. The peats were burn- 
ing fine, and on the white board there was a supper set fit 
for a prince and princess. 

But my mother never minded mie at all, save to rage on 
me for bringing the lass so far and so fast. | , 

‘* But, mother,” said I, ‘‘ think that if I had not made 
some haste all your fine supper would have been wasted 

And, indeed, it came not far from being that as it was. 
For we could eat but little. The finest of muirland) fare 
seemed somehow ‘or other to stick by the way, tasting 
strangely dry and sapless. And after we had done we 
drew apart and looked at the red ashes, while my mother 
rattled on about the simple concerns of the sheep and the 
calves, which mountain-bred folk love both to speak and 
to hear about. 

Presently she leaned over me and took down the burnt 
Bible out of the wall aumbry. ; 

‘*Here, Launce,” she said, ‘‘read ye the chapter this 
night ere ye sleep. . It becomes a man wedded and the 
head of a family. Besides, your father is from home.” 

I had sooner have charged upon the level spears. But 
I had no choice, with my mother speaking as she did when 
I was a boy, and my Nell sitting there crossing her feet by 
the fireside. So I manned to read a portion. It was about 
Jonathan clambering up a rock (and a good soldier he was). 
But the prayer fairly beat me. However, ere we rose from 
our knees we said the Lord’s Prayer all together. 80 to 
rest we went, without other word spoken. And through 
the little window of the room in-which I was born) Nell 
and I could hear, ere we slept, the brattle of the burn burry- 
ing down through the peace of the hills, past our owm new 
house of Palgowan, and on toward the silence of the out- 
ermost sea. 

THE END, 
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THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY NOMINATED ON A GOLD PLATFORM. 


THE eleventh National Convention of the Republican 
party was held in St. Louis last week, os on Tues- 
day morning, June 16. It nominated William McKiuley, 
of Ohio, for President, and Garret Augustus Hobart, of 
New Jersey, for Vice-President, on a platform the finan- 
cial plank of which reads as follows: 


MONEY. 

. unreservedly for sound money. It cansed 
the of tee for the resumption of especie pay- 
ments in 1879; since then every dollar has been as good me 

‘We are unalierably opposed to every measure calculated to debase 
our carrency or impair the credit of our country. We are therefore 
opposed to the free coinage ofsilver neers by international agreement 
with the leading commercial nations of the world, which we — 
onrselves to promote, and until such agreement can be obtained the 
existing gold standard must be preserved. All our silver and paper 
cffrrency must be maintained at parity with gold, and we favor all 
measures desi to maintain inviolably the obligations of the United 
States, and all onr money, whe coin or paper, at the present stand- 
ard, the standard of the most enlightened nations of the earth.” 

The nomination of McKinley was conceded by most ob- 
servers before the convention met, although Mr. Platt, the 
author of Morton’s canvass, Mr. Manley, who directed 
Speaker Reed’s, and Mr. Clarkson, who had Senator Al- 
lison’s in charge, refused to withdraw their candidates. 
Senator Quay, who was his own candidate and manager 
in one, admitted some weeks ago, in a published interview, 
that it would be impossible to defeat McKinley's nomina- 
tion, but joined the other members of the anti-McKinley 
combination in carrying out the whole programme ar- 
ranged between them. 

Aside from the usual controversy over contested seats, 
the convention was disturbed ay few open quarrels. The 
sharpest struggle took place before the chairman’s gavel 
called the first session to order. It was over the treat- 
ment of the currency question in the platform. The dele- 
gates, when they began to arrive on the ground, were 
found to be divided between three opinions. <A hand- 
ful of men representing the mining States of the Pacif- 
ic slope demanded a resolution in favor of the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver; they had no hope of carry- 
ing their point, but insisted that the convention should 
at least be honest, and declare with no uncertain voice 
for either their policy or the opposite extreme. A much 
Jarger element, recruited chiefly from the North Atlantic 
States, was resolved that the platform should not only 
condemn the free coinage of silver, but also declare un- 
equivocally in favor of the maintenance of the gold stand- 
ard in the currency and in the payment of the public 
debt. The largest group of all, hailing, as a rule, from 
the middle West; advised a compromise, which, while 
calling for ‘‘sound money” and “‘ the existing standard,” 
should avoid defining either phrase, but leave each voter 
to draw his own inferences. The compromisers explain- 
ed their position by saying that in the present excited 
state of popular feeling on silver it seemed 
impolitic to make use of any i 
neediessly alarm the ignorant voter, fff 

gogues had conjiired up a horror of the word ‘‘gold”’ by 
i with it ideas of tyrannical combinations of 
capital, unlawful exactions of helpless debtors, the oppres- 
sion of labor, reduction of wages, British domination, and 


panics manufactured to order. 


In this condition matters stood in St. Louis till Friday, 

June 12, when H. H. Kohlsaat, of Chicago, an ardent sup- 
porter of McKinley’s candidacy, but a stanch gold man, 
put in a day of hard work among the delegates whom he 
could reach, and especially with Marcus A. Hanna, of 
Ohio, the active manager of the McKinley canvass. Called 
back to Chicago in the evening, Mr. Kohlsaat carried with 
him Mr. Hanna’s assurance that if it could be positively 
proved to him that a majority of the delegates wished the 
word ‘‘ gold” to go into the platform, their preference 
should not be opposed by the McKinley interest. His own 
opinion, however, was that a strong resolution in favor of 
a protective tariff, and of making that the main issue of 
the campaign, accompanied by one borrowed from the In- 
diana State platform condemning the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one, and calling 
for honest money in general terms, would answer all pres- 
ent purposes, quieting the fears of. the business world, 
while not frightening away the ignorant voter. 

Meanwhile the leaven of the gold standard had been 
working among the Southern Solcgetions largely com- 
posed of negroes. Those whom the National Committee 
had recognized as entitled to seats in the convention had 
for the most part come to St. Louis under instructions to 
vote for the nomination of McKinley, but without pledges 
as to any feature of the platform. On reaching their des- 
tination tley discovered, in the unexpected controversy 
over the currency resolution, an opening to make their 
importance felt in the convention, and the faction which 
obviously most needed their aid was that which favored 
an unequivocal declaration for gold. The New York and 
New England delegates, who were earliest on the ground, 
had succeeded in impressing them with this idea, when 
the full Massachusetts delegation arrived, and, after a 
quick survey of the situation, organized a campaign very 
much like that of the Anti-Snap Democrats at Salman 
four years ago. The Massachusetts men looked well, 
talked well, and were thoroughly in earnest. They di- 
vided into committees of two, and paid informal visits to 
the hendquarters of those State delegations whose atti- 
tude was still in doubt. They gathered the colored dele- 
gates from the South and gave them the use of a large 
and pleasant parlor for a caucus in which to discuss fully 
and freely the stand they should take. In every way the 
Massachusetts men worked as men work only when the 
know they have a just cause which must win in the end. 
Before nightfall on Monday they had the compromisers iu 
full retreat; and on Tuesday morning Senator Lodge, who 
had been chosen to represent Massachusetts on the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, had a final interview with Mr. Han- 
na, who made a candid surrender, and approved a resolu- 
tion couched in the terms afterward reported to and 
adopted by the convention. 

No sooner had the news of the triumph of the gold 
standard spread generally‘among the delegates than a 
new spirit seemed to seize them. Their preliminary can- 
vasses and discussions had been rather apathetic, doubt- 
Jess due to the fact that the subject which is usually 
most interesting at these gatherings—the choice of a can- 
didate for President—had been settled beyond doubt so 
long in advance; but the victory for honesty and plain 
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king had the effect of making every one enthusiastic. 
The moral sidé of the question, fortunately, had been the 
one most strongly presented to the doubtful delegates. 
Great stress had been laid on the need of rallying the Re- 
publican party to the papers of the country’s credit, and 
repeating the great stroke of twenty years before, when 
the greenback mania filled the same place in the popular 
mind that the silver mania fills to-day. That the United 
States should not only pay their debts, but pay them in 
the best coin the world knows, was the argument set forth 
at the start; and when this was met with a reminder that 
the financial history of the country proved honesty to be 
the American policy, the gold-standard advocates de- 
manded, ‘‘ Then why not suy so in the boldest language 
possible, so as to make the issue absolute between our 
party and the enemy?” It was this line of reasoning 
which finally won over the. doubters, and infused into 
them the spirit that used to animate the Republican party 
in the oki days when it had great moral priuciples to 
fight for. 

The nomination for Vice-President turned on the ques- 
tion of availability. Mr. Morton was for a time the most 
formidable candidate for this place, but his published re- 
fusal to take the nomination, the incessant quarrels with- 
in the New York delegation, culminating in Mr. Warner 
Miller’s threat to make a public protest in the name of 
the Republicans of New York in case Mr. Morton’s name 
was offered, caused many who would most willingly have 
supported Mr. Morton to look elsewhere for a candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency. Mr. Hobart was then taken be- 
cause he was the choice of Hanna and of most of Mr. 
McKinley’s adherents. Moreover, he had the greatest 
organized strength, which told with all the greater force 
because the convention was in haste to adjourn. / 

This outcome of the convention means, if it means 
anything, that a campaign of uncommon vigor is % be 
waged this fall. Among the members of Congress who 
attended the convention were a few who refused to be rec- 
onciled to the currency resolution. They pleaded pite- 
ously that the position taken by the party would cost them 
their scats; but not one was heard to solace himself with 
the suggestion that his district convention could set him 
right with his constituents by adopting a weak platform 
for local use. It seemed to be accepted on all sides that 
the utterance of the National Convention was final, that 
it must be accepted everywhere, and that it marked the 
lines on which the Congressional as well as the Presidential 
campaign must be conducted. The only comfort which 
the weak-kneed brethren could find anywhere was in the 
reference to the possibility of an international agreement 
for the free coinage of silver, but the contingency was 
admitted to be too remote to do much good. aring in 
mind all these things, as well as the refusal of the repre- 
sentatives of the mining States to accept any more plea- 
sant but insincere verbal sops, it looks as if the day of 
‘‘deals” and makeshifts concerning silver were about 
over. The Republican party seems to realize that its 
hope for a new lease of power rests wholly upon its win- 
ning the fight it has now on its hands, and making its war- 
fare so relentless that the cheap-money heresy will be 
driven into hiding for another twenty years. 

If his party is victorious at the polls, will McKinle 
stand firmly on the platform it has put under him? His 
nearest friends, even those who at first opposed forcing 
the gold issue into his canvass, declare unhesitatingly that 
he will. He would be a dull scholar, surely, if he had 
not learned at least a few lessons from experience. One 
of these is his limited acquaintance with the laws of 
finance. Asa member of Congress, and as a stump-ora- 
tor in campaigns, he has cared little for the underlying 
principles of the currency question, contenting himself 
with playing the part of an attorney with a political party 
foraclient. As President he will be compelled to take a 
different attitude, and heed the advice of the ablest cabi- 
net he can draw about him. In his choice of a financial 
adviser he will probably be assisted by Mr. Hanna, who 
is himself .a heavy capitalist and a shrewd man of busi- 
ness, with everything at stake on a national policy which 
will insure the maintenance of the public credit and the 
gold standard. 

Looking back upon the convention as a whole, three 
facts stand out to make it memorable. First, it dealt the 
Platt-Quay-Clarkson-Manley Presidential Trust a mortal 
blow; and to the extent that the choice of McKinley 
showed the power of public sentiment—no matter wheth- 
er wise or foolisli, spontaneous or manufactured—to over- 
come the most powerful combination of party bosses ever 
formed, the nation may be congratulated on it. In the 
second place, the convention was notable for its utter lack 
of enthusiasm over the personality of the leading candi- 
date; instead, there was an irresistible infatuation with an 
economic idea which he was regarded,as typifying. The 
convention had, in fact, no dramatic feature except the 
reading of the protest of free-silverites, signed by Senators 
Teller, Dubois, Cannon, and Pettigrew, Representative 
Hartman, of Montana, and A. C. Cleveland, of Nevada, 
all of whom, with seventeen others, walked out of the 
convention. Finally, the convention presented the aston- 
ishing spectacle of the nomination of a candidate for 
President because his name was associated in history 
with one economic question, and the adoption of a plat- 
form which makes a wholly different question the chief 
issue of the campaign. 

The. inability of the Presidential Trust te aominate 
Blaine at Minneapdlis four years ago damaged its prestige, 
but did not crush its — for it was able to explain its 
defeat. by saying that the candidate it was opposing was a 
President in office, with a three years’ record of patronage 
bestowed, and,nearly another year in which to reward 
those-delegate# should show themselves especially 
worthy of his favor. On that occasion the Trust concen- 
trated-its energiegaipon the cause of one candidate; this 
year ft went. pen the form of supporting four ‘* fa- 
vorite sons,” wi i the purpose of uniting later upon 
that one who sh« :ld develop the greatest strength before 
the final roll-call. Unfortunately for its programme, three 
of its.candidates were in Congress, engaged in the per- 
ilous. business of iaw-making; and when President Cleve- 
land sent in his message urging legislation to sustain 
the public credit, these gentlemen saw an opportunity 
for a stroke of political finesse. Instead of taking the 
President at his word, and trying to pass a bill to author- 
ize the issue of low-rate gold bonds at the discretion of 
the administration when necessary to replenish the Trea- 
sury’s redemption fund—a measure which would have 
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placed them before the country on a high plane of states- 
manlike patriotism—Speaker Reed put through the House, 
and Messrs. Allison and Quay pressed upon the Senate, 
two ‘‘ popgun” bills, one proposing a horizontal increase 
of the tariff, together with a protective schedule avowedly 
borrowed from the McKinley law of 1890, and the other a 
temporary palliative, authorizing the issue of emergency 
certificates to keep the Treasury in funds for running ex- 
penses till the protective enactment should begin to bear 
fruit. Neither bill became law; nobody who knew the gen- 
eral temper of the Senate imagined that either would pass 
that body But Republicans all over the country took 
their cue from the incident, and carried the argument a 
step further. ‘‘ Here,” said they, ‘‘are a group of eminent 
Republicans, each ambitious to be President himself. In 
spite of all their other differences, they agree in opinion 
that the one thing needful is more protection for domestic 
industries. Very well; if they recommend to us one dose 
of Dr. McKinley’s medicine for temporary relief, why not 
take his whole pharmacopeeia at once, and effect a perma- 
nent cure?” 

From that hour the McKinley movement grew in 
strengih will it became resistless. The whole party went 
down before it. McKinley’s personality, respectable but 
non-magnetic, had nothing to do with it. The name was 
everything, the man nothing. The very fact that the 
McKinley Jaw had been condemned in 1890, and put to 
death four years later, gave it a heroic sanctity in the 
minds of the zealous reconverts. 

To the misdirected policy of his most dangerous rivals, 
then, Mr. McKinley owes his viciory in the national con- 
vention of his own party. It remains to be seen whether 
he may thank the headlong folly of the opposing party 
for a still more momentous victory at the ey 
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IMMIGRATION IN CANADA. 


THE active measures of the Dominion government to 
attract immigration to Canada are in strange contrast to 
the numerous laws passed by Congress during the last 
twelve years to restrict and regulate immigration to the 
United States. In view of the large appropriations made, 
for many years previously, by the Immigration Depart- 
ment, the last Canadian census was full of disquieting 
figures. There has, however, been no break in the policy 
of the Dominion government as to immigration. The ex- 
penditure still goes on at the rate of $200,000 a year. 
Agents of Canada are at work in the States south of the 
border-line, and in most of the countries of Europe. 

For nearly ten years past there have been laws in this 
country prohibiting steamship companies or their agents 
from glorifying the United 
tion. All that a steamship line is permitted to do is \o 
advertise the port and day of the sailings of its steamers. 
Any attempt to stimulate emigration- by lectures, by 
canvassing, or by the circulation of literature is checked 
through the American consuls, and if persisted in would 
bring the representatives of the companies into conflict 
with the Federal officers at the emigration port. 

On the part of the Canadian government, on the other 
hand, every means is taken to glorify Canada in Europe 
as a field for a No government uses printing- 
ink more prodigally than Canada in putting forward 
statements and views which it desires made public, and 
a great part of its enormous outlay on’ prinier’s ink is 
charged against the Immigration Department. Tons of 
immigration literature, printed in all the languages of Eu- 
rope, are sent out under the auspices of the department. 
Almost anything which is likely to puff Canada in Europe 
secures the endorsement of the department, and often- 
times is financed from its exchequer. The last report of 
the Auditor-General contains some examples of how this 
method of advertising Canada is worked. One of the 
items is for #500, subvention granted to Mr. George R. 
Parkin to aid him in publishing in England his book on 
the ‘‘Great Dominion.” Mr. Parkin was a lecturer for 
the Jate Imperial Federation League. Another item is for 
the cost of entertaining and defraying the travelling ex- 


' penses of two women journalists representing a Tory 


paper published at Dundee, in Scotland. They were in 
Canada to describe the country and its resources for the 
information of the farm people of Scotland, and their ex- 

—_— even to their washing bills, were charged to the 
mmigration Department. 

The press, the platform, the markets and the fairs, the 
elementary schools, and in some cases even the pulpit, 
are all turned to account in Europe, especially in England, 
in the endeavor to divert the stream of emigration to 
Canada. 

No country has been regarded as too small or too re- 
mote for the operations of the paid immigrant agents of 
the Dominion. The propaganda was carried on with 
great vigor even in Iceland until a little while ago. Then 
the officials of the government at Reikiavik, beaded by 
the Secretary of State, and supported by the professors 
and students of the university and the merchantg of the 
town, organized themselves into a whistling brigade to 
drown the voice of the Canadian government lecturer, and 
the government of the island took measures to siop the 

ropaganda. Before the people and the government of 

celand took up this hostile attitude the agents of the 
Canadian government had gone the length of helping in- 
tending emigrants to sell their cattle in England in order 
to find money for their fares to Quebec. 

The small measure of success which has attended these 
efforts is well known. Even Sir Charles Tupper is now 
becoming somewhat despondent concerning immigration 
from England. In the last of his reports as High Com- 
missioner in London he frankly admits that it is next to 
impossible to get English farmers to emigrate to Canada. 
A most significant paragraph in his report concerns pre- 
paid passages. Prepaid to the United States, he 
points out, are sixty or seventy per 
migrant fares, while not more than five per cent. of the 
immigrant fares to Canada are prepaid. ‘‘ This,” he adds, 
‘*is the best class of immigration we could possibly get ”; 
and he goes on to point out that immigrants, not 
settled in the United States, mortgage the little property 
they have acquired to prepay the :to the United 
States of friends in Europe Oenaila wants farmers with 
capital, and farm laborers; but these people, even with a 
dollar and a half bonus made by the government to steam- 
ship agents, are, ve sage Be the Canadian official reports, 
exceedingly difficult to obtain. 
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THE CITY HOUSE OF TO-DAY. 


THE ready-made dwelling—built to rent— 
in the first half of the century in New York 
compares with the ready-made dwelling of 
to-day in the metropolis as the flail of Frank- 
lin’s time compares with the modern thresh- 
ing-machine. In nothing that is outside the 
line of the revolutionary inventions of the 
age has progress made such strides as it has 
in ministering to the comfort of those who 
dwell in cities. The rented house of the first 
half of the century was larger than it has be- 
come, but it was a mere empty box, after all 
—usually it was a part of a monotonous row 
of such boxes. Now such dwellings are 
as designed, and an effort is made to 
give each an individual character. Within 
they are illuminated by great plate - glass 
windows, decorated with a liberal finish of 
ornamental hard-wood, fitted with sanitary 
safeguards in the plumbing and ventilating 
fixtures, and completed by modern improve- 
ments of many useful kinds. In each isa 
house telephone, with mouth- pieces and 
electric butions in every room, The dumb- 
waiter of such a house reaches to the first 
bedroom floor, if not to the top of the build- 


ing. 

Phe mantel-pieces have cabinet tops, and 
are built above grate fireplaces that con- 
tain gas-logs, or false but showy fuel made 
of asbestos veined with perforated gas-pipes. 
The doors slide into the walls, so as not to 
take up any of the too little space in the 
small modern rooms. A showy china cabi- 
net is a fixture in the breakfast-room, and a 
refrigerator i& built in one of the walls near 
the kitchen. In madame's bedroom and in her 
parlor is a cheval.glass. An apron of iron 
over the kitchen-range promises to rid the 
house of the smells of cooking, and good 
draughts for the fires are guaranteed by flues 
of iron piping instead of brick. Wardrobes, 
which are really dress -closets, with great 
doors, are fixed in the walls, and for the 
clothing of men the closet drawers of old are 
turned into shelves fronted by doors that 
drop open upon hinges at the bottom there- 
of. The dining-room has moved up stairs 
into the back parlor, and is one-quarter fur- 
nished by having a pretentious sideboard 
built in a niche in the walls. Stationary 
tubs are housed in an annex of the kitchen, 
and the fin de siécle bath-room has become a 
- beautiful chamber lined and walled with 

brick, ventilated by an air-shaft and sky- 
light, and fitted with tubs and other equip- 
ments that are either porcelain-lined or made 
of crockery. Electric lights are distributed 
throughout the house, and all doors to yard 
und street are doubled, to save coal the 
internal heat of the dwelling. | 

Thus the modern Cornelia is provided 
with what we may call fixed comforts. But 
she is not content with these. Therefore 
with the modern dwelling goes the man who 
keeps the street clean by an arrangement 
with the householders of each block. With 
it also he who attends to the furnace 
and rolls the ash - barrels out to the curb- 
stone. The private watchman gives first aid 
to the icouiialens police, or the automatic 
burglar -alurm stavds in that relation to 
him. 

The Jaundryman long ago joined the letter- 
carrier, butcher, milkman, grocer, and baker 
in their periodical visits to the basement 
door; and whevever madame shuts up her 
house—all barred and bolted and chained as 
it has been by the builders—she turns it over 
to a sort of care-taking or watchman’s com- 
pany. If she moves out of a house, there are 
companies to send packers who will bundle 
up her belongings with professional skill, and 
that will store them for her by carrying them 
in padded vans to fire-proof wareliouses. Her 
rugs and carpets are now beaten by machin- 
ery, and she may hire her spring house- 
cleaning done precisely as she gives out her 
washing. Before she rents a house she may 
order it inspected by a private company, that 
will report upon the character of its con- 
struction and its plumbing, and this com- 
pany also offers to pr at law against all 
nuisances in otherwise nice neighborhoods, 
Thus has vanished the necessity for drawing 
water, hewing wood, keeping a cow, churn, 
ing, laundering clothes, cleaning house, beat 
ing carpets, and very much of the rest of the 
onerous duties of housekeeping as our mo 
thers knewit. The out-of-town reader may 
fancy that the latter-day metropolitan house- 
wife now needs only to climb stairs, to sew, 
and to supervise the cooking of the house- 
hold meals. But only a little of even this is 
true. She need not know a needle from a 
plough, and there are dwellings into which 
meals are now sent from the kitchens of 
hotels and large apartment- houses, in con- 
nection with which such dwellings are main- 
tained, 

It is not useless to put on record, at the 
conclusion of the century, even so hasty a 
summary of the changes that housekeeping 
has undergone. It may assist the future his 
torian in determining why we of this era 
have crowded into the cities, or help him to 

sum up the means by which the cities at- 
tracted and held the people who abandoned 
the farms and villages. JULIAN 


DISCOVERY. 


“THERE is nothing new under the sun,” 

The inventor oft finds to his sorrow; 
And yet it’s a billion tu one 

They'll be issuing patents to-morrow. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


TRIAL OF AN EXPERIMENTAL 
TURRET. 

ORDINARILY the naval proving-grounds at : 
Indig; Head, Maryland, are interesting be- 
cause"of the aggregation of naval ordnance 
of every size and type, and instructive be- 
cause of their manifest possibilities in the 
shape of punctured plates and heavy masses 

of broken steel; but the 9th 

én of May was noteworthy be- 

cause of the practical test 

of a duplicate of the tur- 

rets for the 13-inch guns 

on the Jndiana and ships 
of her class. 

We have built our bat- 
tle-ships and housed their 
heavy guns in turrets of 
thick and hardened steel, 
but save by deductions 
from an experimental at- 
tack upon a ship's turret, 
made in England twenty 
odd years , we could 
not be sure of the action of 
modern ordnance against 
these defences. Accord- 
ingly the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair, at a 
cost of $10,000, built the 
turret framing. On that was set dummy 
armor plates of cast iron, save at the point 
of attack, where a Harveyized nickel - steel 
plate fifteen inches thick was set—the trial 
plate of the Massachusetis’ turret armor; and 
everything being ready—+.e., the turret rest- 
ing on cylindrical rollers, and weighted to 
425 tons, the Bureau of Ordnance for the 
nonce assumed the position of a foe. 

Primarily, the experiment was to prove the 
structural sufficiency of the framing as a 
setting for the armor, and to predicate the 
consequences of shock upon the turning 
mechanisms; but at the same time a dog 
was placed inside to determine the possible 


JOHNSON SHELL 
WITH CAP. 


‘effects of concussion upon a gun’s crew with- 


in. Right here it may be told that the dog 
was taken out after the second shot unharm- 
ed but decidedly cowed. 

The velocity battery by which the attack 
was made stands about 360 feet away from 
the target. The first shot, a 10-inch shell of 
475 pounds, struck square and near the top, 
and succeeded in penetrating to a depth of 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best —— or 
dia . Sold by druggists in every part the 
workd, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.) 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, buat can be 
nvoided largely when they are properly cared for. 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet ac- 
cessibie to all whe will send addrees to the New York 
Condeused Milk Company, N. Y. City.—[{Adv.] 


to Vaseline and Cacumbera, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, furtifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Parx & Tinroan, 
New York. Druggists, Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores. 
—{Adv.) 


Usr BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 2 ceuts a jar.—{Adv.) 


Dr. Streeer’s Anqoerura Birrens is a world-re- 
nowned article—beware of 
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ron DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE,INFIRM AND 


DRUGGISTS SHIPPING DEPOT 
rvervwwere JOMM CARLE 6 SONS, 


- 
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The oldest and best Specific against 
dyspepsia; an appetizer and a pro- 
moter of digestion. 
Ash your Grocer, Liquor Dealer, 
or Druggist, 


| 


has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as @ perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
Sreshing the system without weakening it. Perma- 
nently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 
Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable snb- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
Sound it invaluable. Taken regularly in smail doses, 
its effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


ONLY CURE 


FOR 


PIMPLES 


sion edge. 


mail $3.75. 


STORES: 
Brooklyn ; 1305 


Chicag oO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 220 
more St., Baltimore; 1: 


THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on cach 


’ » Send Se. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemica! Co. 
19 Lake St., Cleveland, 0 


Pepsin Chewing Gum. 


**Get a Regal 


THE 


English Bal. . 


The English is pronounced by London 
boot makers, the fashion shoe of to-day. 
Rounded Toe slight 


pointed, exten- 


Black Calf, Patent, Enamel, ¢ 


also Russia Calf with thrée 
stitching. $3.50 a pair. 
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Delivered by 


L. C. BLISS & CO. 


109 Summer St., Boston; 115 & 117 Nassau St., - 
1347 Broadway, 291 
Westminster St. Providence ; 219 E. Balti: 
North Main St., Brockton ; 103 Dear- 
born St., and Dearborn St., cor. Washington, and 237 State St., 
i Factory at Brockton, Mass. 


New York; 357 Fulton St., 
Washington; 69 Fifth Ave., 


MIIWALAEFE BEER IS TAMOLS 
PAUST NAS MADE IT SO 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


In Urzemia after Typhoid Fever. 


Dr. B. F. HOPKINS, of the Warm Springs, Va., Member Medical Society of Virginia: 

“ Miss C——, 20 years of age, was prostrated by a severe attack of Typhoid Fever, which was followed by 
Ureemia developing itself at the expiration of two months. The attendant symptoms were such as to excite serious 
apprehension, and proved wholly unamenable to the treatment indicated in the case; the patient grew gradually 

At this time a friend of the young lady suggested the 


worse, until I rega 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATE 


and astonishment. 


Satisfied that no injury could result from its use, | gladly adopted 
* the suggestion. 
Under the influence of the water the kidneys promptly resumed a healthy action, the drowsi- 
, and in two weeks the patient was up and walking about the 


‘The result was a matter of equal gratification 


house, which she had not been 


ness di 
able to do before for several months, and her improvement continued until she was in usual health.” 
This water for sale by druggists and grocers generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00, f. 0. b. 


at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent 
October :st. Address, 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


to any address. Springs open for guests from 


une 15th to 


On the Atlantic & Danville Railroad. 
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For conscience sake, tuck those shoes under your 
skirt) Brown’s French Dressing 


For Ladies and Children’s Shoes 
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| 
“3% THE ART OF BREWING WAS DEVELOPED BY THE GLRMANS 
| [MPERIAL | 
UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED THE 
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TRIAL OF THE EXPERIMENTAL TURRET AT THE NAVAL PROVING-GROUNDS, INDIAN HEAD, MARYLAND.—Dkrawn by Louis Sonnac, JUN. 
1. The Turret after the Attack of one 10-inch and two 12-inch Shots. 2. Velocity Battery of 12-inch, 10-inch, 8-inch, and 5-inch Breech-loading Rifles. 


with the chances of battle would hit a ship at all, the ef- 
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about seven inches, while knocking out a chip and expos- 
ing the edge of the top or roof plate. Aside from the 
sheariug of a few rivets in that plate, the turret remained 
intact, although shoved bodily back an inch and a half on 
the rollers. The second shot, a 12-inch shell of 807 
unds, was fired with a charge of 355 pounds of powder. 

t struck down in the right-hand corner of the plate, and, 
with the exception of the head, which entered the armor 
about nine or ten inches, that shot, like the first, was shat- 

- tered..,Other than cracking the plate through to shot 
number one, and pushing the whole structure back an 
added distance of seven inches, the turret remained un- 
harmed. The third shot, a 12-inch Johnson shell, capped, 
of slightly greater weight than the second shell, was fired 
with a powder charge of 440 pounds, and at a point 30 
degrees to the left of normal. That shot passed com- 
pletely und cleanly through the armor plate, and broke in 


it carried out and back to some distance a large mass of 
that metal. The turret was forced back some seventeen 
inches, but, saving the wn | clean rents in the opposing 
materials, the framing and structure proper remainec 
marvellously sound. 
The question naturally is, ‘“What did the trial estab- 
lish?” 1t proved the sufliciency of the turret framing, and 
its ability to withstand a shock of something over 25,000 
foot-tons, a blow delivered deliberately and carefully from 
a distance of only 360 feet, and left the structure unim- 
paired so far as its possibilities of mechanical movement. 
On shipboard the momentary elasticity of the neighboring 
parts would be enough to distribute the force of similar 
blows throughout the ship as a muss, and prevent the 
jamming or sliding of the turret. When one realizes that 
the structure was subjected to an attack of three shots, 
the last one leaving the gun with cnergy enough to bear 
the projectile to a distance of something over twelve miles, 


fectiveness of these turrets becomes a matter of satisfac- 
tion, und a gun’s crew can go to ils work with every rea- 
sonable assurance of protection. 

The Johnson shell represents to-day the highest attain- 
ment in ballistic achievements. The head, of soft stecl, 
is superposed upon the regular hardened point, The mo- 
ment the opposing surface is touched the cap becomes 
fused by the intense heat and lubricates the point, the in- 
tegrity of which the cap has shielded long enough to se- 
cure initial entrance, if is interesting to know that this 
device is the direct result of an experiment in driving nails 
in oak. Normally the nail doubled up and refused to be 
driven in, but when a thin shect of pine was laid on top, 
the momentary protection granted by the splinter of soft- 
er wood was enough to carry the nail safely on. Simple 
as it is, together with a secret method of manufacture, the 
Johnson shell places us above all other nations in respect 


bursting through the opposite side of the cast iron, where and knows that about one shot in twenty at 1000 yardsand to projectiles. R. G. SKERRETT. 
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SOME OF THE CREWS YALE MAY 
MEET AT HENLEY. 


A WRITER in a recent issue of one of our London sport- 


ne a informs his readers, @ propos of foreign entries. 
at 


enley, that this ordinarily dull and peaceful little river- 
side town has.come to be the Mecca of faithful oarsmen 
all the world G@yer, and that the July pilgrimage of the 
present yeur is to be one of the most important and most 
numerously attended on record. Imagination conjures up 
a strange and polyglot vision. French oarsmen from Paris 
and Germans from Berlin will, it seems, forget both Jena 
and Sedan in the stress of a struggle for the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup ; phlegmatic Dutchmen are to renew memories 
of a time when they fought side by side with us, rather than 
remember that Dr. Jameson raided their kinsmen while 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes sent telegrams in cipher; and last, but 
not least, your own youthful and stalwart citizens are to 
meet our young men in racing-shells, and thus to wipe out 
the last vestige of any ill feeling that may have arisen from 
the application of the Monroe doctrine to the boundaries 
of Venezuela. ad 

Still, Henley is, in our eyes, and seemingly in the eyes of 
the rest of the world, the most important of all regattas. 
This position it owes to its age and its almost historic 
character, to the support which it has at all times received 
from our leading clubs, to the classic struggles that have 
been fought out there, to its admirable reach of water, and 
to the beauty of its surroundings. I may note that al- 
though the regatta has always been one of the main-stays 
of amateur oarsmanship, the views of those who established 
it were directed rather to the commereial than to the strictly 
aquatic side of the matter. In the circular convening the 
meeting at which it was decided to found the regatta one 
of the chief reasons is declared to be the advantage which 
— and its neighborhood may expect te reap from it. 
And right nobly have the Henley folk acted up to the views 
of 1839. Tradesmen, hotel- keepers, owners of private 
houses and of lodgings, vie with one another year by year 
in the amiable pursuit of fleecing the oarsmen and the visit- 
ors who fill the little town, which during the remainder of 
the year, though it boasts a mayor and all the apparatus 
of municipal government, is a veritable Sleepy Hollow. 
I have heard of an instance in which a house of moderate 
size, standing near the banks of the river, was let for a 
fortnight at a rent of £250. A rent of £100 for about 
three wecks may, however, be taken as the ordinary let- 
ting price, and this is, in all conscience, heavy enough. 

At the date of the establishment of the regatta, in 1839, 
amateur rowing was practically confined to the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, to the schools of Eton and 
Westminster, and to the Leander Club, which was then 
a small club of Londoners, and not, what it has now 
been for many years. an institution consisting almost ex- 
clusively of past and present members of Oxford anid 
Cambridge. The two universities, indeed, were at first 
the only, aud have ever since been amongst the firmest 
and most consistent, supporters of the regatta. Up to 1859 
both the universities and their colleges used to be repre- 
sented, but since that time the universitics, as such, have 
ceased to go, and have left the competition to thecolleges. 
These, it is believed, having been in training for their own 
summer races (which at Oxford take place in May, and at 
Cambridge in June), have a better chance of showing to 
advantage at Henley than a university crew, which could 
not, under the most favorable circumstances — those of 
Oxford—have more than a month for training and prac- 
tice together. Moreover, the exigencies of a re 
crew would interfere seriously with college rowing, which 
is the object of a peculiar reverence at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and on which, after all, the excellence of the uni- 
versity crews for the match at Easter practically depends. 

At the first regatta only two prizes, the Grand Challenge 
Cup for eights and the Town Cup for local fours, were 
offered for competition. The latter prize has since 1884 
been rowed for at the Marlow Regatts, but the Grand 
Challenge Cup still remains the glory of Henley and the 
supreme object of every oarsman’s ambition. Up to 
1886 the regatta was a two days’ affair, and to enable 
the executive to get through the programme in time 


three boats were often made to row iu one heat. In 


those days the course was an obviously unfair one. In 
the ubsence of a wind the Berks station had a very strong 
aulvantage, partly owing to the slacker streamagainst which 
the crew eal. but chiefly to the sharp corner which 
helped it in the last 400 yards of the race. With a strong 
wind off the Bucks shore the boat on that side had the pull, 
for it could row under the shelter of trees and house- 
boats while the others were battling against the storm. 
Generally, however, the Berks station was the better. 
Since 1886 the start has been shifted some 350 yards down 
stream, and the finish has been moved to correspond, so 
that the old corner has been, for racing purposes, abolished. 
Moreover, the course is now staked out from start to finish, 
and only two boats row in a heat. The Berks station has 
been thus deprived of its advantage. Indeed, to my mind 
the Bucks station is now slightly the better, even when 
there is no wind. With a strong ‘‘ Bushes” wind it has a 
considerable advantage. 

In 1856 the London Rowing Club was founded, as a 
combination of metropolitan oarsmen having no connec- 
tion with either Oxford or Cambridge, aud though a 
considerable number of university men are now of its 
rolls, it has in the main kept bs its ——. character 
to the present day. It appeared at Henley in 1857 and 
won the Grand and the Stewards’, defeating both Oxford 
aul Cambridge in the former event. Since then it has 
gained frequent victories, and can now beast of having 
won the Grand twelve times and the Stewards’ fourteen. 
The Thames Rowing Club was founded later on similar 
lines to London, but of late years it has included a con- 
siderable number of Cambridge men amongst its repre- 
sentatives. It has won the Grand four times and the 
Stewards’ six. Leander, whose constitution I have ex- 
plained, has won the Grand seven times, the Stewards’ 
only once, | ; 

Your readers will no doubt desire to know what kind 
of crews Yale will have to meet next month, in the com- 
petition for the Grand. At the time of writing I have 
heard nothing of other foreign crews ; but Leander, Lon- 
don, Thames, Trinity Hall (Cambridge), aud New College 
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(Oxford) wiil all be represented. I will take these crews 
in order. On paper Leander has a very strong crew, con- 
sisting of seven Oxford Blues, while the remaining mem- 
ber, Graham, the bow - man, only missed his Blue owing 
to absence from Oxford when this year’s Oxford crew was 
made up. ‘They will be stroked by Gold, this year’s vic- 
torious stroke against Cambridge; Stretch (Oxford crew 


94 and ’95) is to be their No. 7; Guy Nickalls (whose. 


rowing and sculling exploits would fill a column) will row 
No. 6 ; Balfour or Burnell, both very strong men, weigh- 
ing about 190 |bs., will be placed at No.5; Carr (No. 6 
in this year’s Oxford crew) is to be No, 4; Holland (Ox- 
ford crew ’87, ’88, 89, 90, and a winner of the Grand in 
91 and ’98) goes No. 8; while for No. 2 they have the vet- 
eran Ford, who has rowed in the Leander crews of the last 
five years, and won four times. Obviously this might be 
a very fast combination, but it must be remembered that 
they will have been rowing together for only three weeks, 
ond that though three of them have rowed in this year’s 
race against Cambridge and in the college eights in May, 
the other five will at the most have had but a fortnight’s 
extra work before they start practice in the eight. Still, 
the crew should turn out as good as. last ‘year’s Leander 
crew, which was certainly the fastest crew entered, though 
the fiasco at the start against Cornell robbed them of all 


chance of showing their merit in a race. Neither London. 


nor Thames is likely to -be at all formidable. They have 


exhausted the good material which made them strong, and . 


their new men are not of any great value. 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge, may turn out an average lot. ' 


They will have Wauchope, with whom they won last 
year against Cornell, to stroke them again. The college 
races at Cambridge, in which Trinity Hall will start head 
of the river, begin on Wednesday, June 10; and if they 
should lose their place or be hard pressed to retain it, they 
may perhaps reconsider their determination to appear at 
Henley. In any case, I am inclined to doubt if they will 
be as good as they were last year, when, in the enforced 
absence of Leander, they beat Cornell in a preliminary 
heat, and just succeeded in scraping home by a third of a 


length from New College, Oxford, in the final. New Col-. 


lege, Oxford, will be represented by the crew that went 
head of the river in the college races last month. They 
include four men who have raced against Cambridge— 
Crum, Pitman, C. K. Philips, and De Knoop, and are un- 
questionably one of the fastest college crews ever turned 
out at Oxford. I consider them to be from two to three 
lengths faster than their crew of last year. They have 


. 


Commodore Brown's Flag Ship Sylvia. 


a profession of boating, but any one who has ever been a 
‘** mechanic, artisan, or laborer.” This definition, it is un- 
derstood, has debarred both Cornell and Yale oarsinen of 
distinction, to say nothing of many good English sports- 
men. But few impartial judges would deny that in the 
long-run it has justified itself. Undemocratic as it seems 
—and therefore un-British as un-American—it is probably 
the only definition under which open meetings assembling 
the best amateur talent of the boating world can be sure 
of remaining pure. And-purity in all sporting events is 
the sine qua non of permanence and prosperity. This 
fact Mr. par Whitney has pointed out in his Sporting 
Pilgrimage ; and later critics can only. repeat his verdict 
that the definition, though perhaps more antagonistic to 
American than to English preconceptions, has really 
nothing to do with true democratic principles. It is, in 
int of fact, the only definition under which our mori- 
regattas can attain that honesty and excellence which 
every American must in his heart desire. 

The second event of importance was the estabiislment, 
in 1886, of the present course. : 

Heretofore the regular start had been a line running 
across the river south of Regatta Island, the place 
of which is still marked on the map by “Post.” ‘The 
finish had been opposite the Red Lion Hotel at Hen- 
ley Bridge. The course, in the absence of the steamers, 
launches, house-boats, and swarms of minor craft of the 
present day, was comparatively commodious; but it had 
one great disadvantage: the shelter of the bank was so 
great that races were ofi.n won and lost by wind and 
waves. The prime innovation was to stake out a narrow 
course directly in the middle of the river. This prevented 
the bouts from seeking the shelter and slack water of either 
bank, and limited. the number in a heat to two; but by en- 
abling them to start at the foot of Regatta Island it obvi- 
ated the awkward bend at the finish of-the old course, 
and—what is of prime importance—it minimized the 
inequality of the effect of wind and waves. 

Of the many British crews that enter for these various 
events the best are produced, as a rule, by the bumping 
races at the universities and by the great London clubs. 
Of all the organizations represented, the Leander Club is 
the foremost, both as regards the social position of its 
members and the excellence of its crews. ‘The crews are 
made up partly of members of the two current universi- 
ty eights, and partly from the pick of the young graduate 
blues in London. It thus usually deserves to rank as the 
ablest eight in Great Britain. Previous to the uufortu- 


(olomia, Emerald winniog. 
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beaten all records over the Oxford course, and are sure 
to be very formidable opponents. Assuming that Leander 
comes up to reasonable expectations, it is on it and on 
New College that we shall have to rely for our defence of 
the Grand against Yale. But as to Leander we can only 
hope, while in the case of New College we know that we 
have a crew which has proved itself to be both powerful 
and fast. R. C. LEHMANN, 
Captain Leander Club 1894-5, 
Hon. Sec. Amateur Rowing Association. 
June 5, 1896. 


HENLEY, PAST AND PRESENT. 


THE importance which the Royal Henley Regatta bears 
in the minds of Englishmen is very hard for an American 


to grasp. If, donning his flannels in town, he runs up for 
the final heat of the Grand Challenge, he is chiefly im-— 


pressed by the interest which the on-lookers tuke in lunch- 
eon, tea, and in the various social gatherings along the 
Bucks and Oxfordshire shore. If he has rented a house- 
boat for the regatta, and has filled it with his friends, he 
finds the social side of Henley even more pronounced. 
He comes away with the impression that certain public- 
spirited boating-men have undergone the hardship of ra- 
cing iv order to give a pretext for so much mirth. 

Some such misconception must have caused the repeat- 
ed efforts of the Yale management to secure a special 
meeting in July with the winner of the English University 
race. In refusing the challenge the universities hag. to 
be sure, a valid pretext in the difficulty of reassembling 
a ‘varsity eight after it had disbanded to take part in the 
May bumping races; and the fact that certain of the men 
were ‘‘in for their final schools” doubtless had weight. 
Yet the fact remains that most of the members of both 
university eights enter one or another of the crews com- 
peting for the Grand Challenge Cup, and that the ambi- 
tion to help win this has of late become as strong as the 
ambition to row on a winning ‘varsity eight. 

Such importance has not always attached to the races 
at Henley. In the early thirties races between eight-oared 
crews were of occasional occurrence, and in 1839 the boat- 
ing interest was given a permanent basis by the establish. 
ment of the Grand Challenge Cup. Other permanent 
cups have since been offered, but they are all frankly 
subordinate to the Grand Challenge. Likewise other re- 
gattas have been and are still held, but none has ever 
rivalled Henley. A detailed history of the regatta would, 
perhaps lack interest for Americans, but one or two epoch- 
making events deserve notice, 

The first, and perhaps most important, event was the 
framing in 1878 of the English definition of an amateur 
oarsman. This excludes not only ajl men who have made 
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nate start last year against Cornell, it had won the Grand 
Challenge Cup four years in succession., Whether this 
picked Leander eight surpasses the winning University 
eight it is perhaps fulileto consider: the distance rowed 
and general conditions are so different that there is no real 
basis for comparison. 

Of late years the fame of British rowing has spread 
abroad. On the Continent the American traveller is sur- 
prised to find that the recent converts to the sport are 
driven by the same ardor that has delighted and distressed 
him at home. In Germany the sport has been making 


rapid strides towards the English standard of perfec- . 


tion. In the Hamburg Amateur Regatta of 1884 a crew 
from the Thames Rowing Club easily earried off all 
the prizes for which it entered, and continued this suc- 
cess for a decade ; but by 1894 the Germans had learned 
so much from their British visitors that they twice beat 
w Thames four, and left an cight of the same club far 
in the lurch. This defeat English oarsmen attribute 
to a lack of condition; but German sportsmen have 
told me that the visitors were of the race of Sandow, 
and have not yet given the final account of themselves. 
In France the ‘‘ Union des Sociétés des Sporta Athlétiques” 
has likewise been fostered by English influence. As 
yet, however, no foreign crew has won any of the great 
Henley events, though Ooms of the Neptunus R. C., 
Amsterdam, won the Diamond Sculls~w 1892. Last 
year a French crew entered, but did not appear; and an 
eight from the Nereus club, of Amsterdam, made a first- 
rate fight for the Thames Challenge. Their peculiar 
stroke, which brought their backs far beyond the perpen- 
dicular at the finish and jerked theip-teses in the air, 
earned them the title, in the penny pr quatie aa- 
tronomera. From Canada singles fre- 
quently entered, and the Argonaut Club of Toronto has 
often sent over afour. From America severalimen have 
entered for the Diamond Sculls. E. Smith, Atalanta B. C., 
won one beat in 1872. In 1878, G. W. Lee, of Newark, 
lost his first heat through a mistake at the finish ; and 
George Lev. of Boston, lost his trial heat. In 1889, Psotta, 
of the N. Y. A. C., worked his way as far as the finals. 
In the Stewards’ Challenge Cup for fours, Columbia Col- 
lege and the Shoe-wae-cae-mettes entered in 1878, the 
latter getting as far as the finals. In the same year Co- 
lumbia won the Visitors’ Challenge, open only to colleges 
and schools. 

By far the most dreaded of foreign entries was the 
Cornell crew of last year. Detest the stroke they used as 
an Englishman must, he could not get over the fact that 
their trials against time were the best of the season. This 

ear a Yale crew will compete for the first time, and will 
ve to meet not only the flower of English oarsmen, but 
of the entire boating world. Joun CORBIN. 
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THREE DIFFERENT YACHT CLUBS in as many distinct re- 
gattas have furnished opportunity for the meeting of Hm- 
erald and Ovlonia, and but one real test of the relative 
racing qualities of the two has resulted. Colonia is the 
single-sticker designed by Herreshoff for Archibald Rog- 
ers in 98 asa cup-defender, made over into a schooner, and 
now owned by C. E. Postley; Emerald is the champion of 
her class, and owned and sailed by J. Rogers Maxwell, 
than whom there is no cleverer Corinthian sailor-man on 
this coast. We are relying this year on our schooner 
classes generally, and Hmerald and Colonia and Amorita 
and Elsemarse particularly, to provide most of our big-boat 
racing; hence our interest in their early work. 

Colonia sailed her maiden race in schooner rig against 
Emerald in the New York Yacht Club’s regatta, June 11, 
and no yaclit, single or two sticker, ever performed more 
worthily in her initial contest. It was a good day; 
with a northwest wind that was puffy, as northwest 
winds generally are, and. that yet continued fairly 
strong from start to finish. Colonia crossed the line 27 
seconds ahead of Emerald, and on the run before the wind 
beat her to the first mark, something like fifteen miles 
away, by 8 seconds elapsed time. Thereafter it was 
practioniiy all wingiward work, and Emerald, beautifully 
handled, gradually overhauled Colonia, crossing the line 
first by a minute and several seconds, and winning by the 
actual sailing time of 1 min. 35 secs. Colonia not having 
been meastired, the corrected time is unattainable. Con- 
sidering’ it being her first race, her sails ——ee were 
green, Colonia’s showing was notable. She up like 
a church, and glided through the water very cleanly. In 
a seaway she appears the easier boat. 

The second meeting of the two was afforded by the At- 
lantic Club’s race for the Gould Cup, which Emerald won 
over Amorita by 2 minute and nine seconds corrected 
time. Colonia was handicapped throughout by a jammed 
centreboard, and finished nearly four minutes after Hm- 
erald. The third meeting, at the Larchmont Regatta, Sat- 
urday last, was even more unfortunate for Colonia. Not 
only had she a jammed centerboard, but with a lead of 
three and a half minutes over Emerald, she rounded the 
wrong mark, losing her advantage and eventually the 
race. Thus we await the future to give us more definite 
knowledge of Colonia in her new rig. Her first race au- 
gurs well for her speed. But nothing short of a ghost 
will succeed in wresting the championship from Emerald. 
And Mr. Maxwell’s schooner is no phantasm. 

THE THIRTY-FOOT CLASS, that other loadstone of the 
yacht-racing year, bas had several chances to reveal its 
strength, and while no especially notable performance has 
resulted, the number of new entries shows a satisfying in- 
crease in small-boat racing. I observe, however, that the 
chief value of the class is likely to be lost through the 
employment by owners of sailing-masters. These midgct 
racers afford good sport, of course, but their first impor- 
tatice to American yachting is as a medium through which 
our class of Corinthian sailor-men may increase. If owners, 
therefore, employ sailing-masters, the possibilities of the 
little boats for practical instruction are misdirected. — It 

would be wise and sportsmanly if yacht clubs mace it a 
provision in these special events for this class that entries 
should be sailed by owners, or at least by Corinthians. We 
need more yachtsmen rather than yacht-owners. 

Thus far Asaki, Mai, Musme, Hera, Esperanza, Wawa 
and Vaquero IIT. have been most in evidence in the. sev- 
eral special races arranged for them. <Asaki has three 
firsts-and one third to its credit, Musme two seconds and 
one third, Wawa one first, Hera n second, and Vaquero IIT. 
one third. They are all rigged alike, their lines substan- 
tially identical, and most  , them from the same designer; 
therefore, outside of the opportunity their racing furnishes 
for clever handling, there is little to interest yachtsmen. 

The most interesting of small-boat racing will be the 
trial heats of fifteen-footers, or half-raters, for the defence 
of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club’s international 
trophy. These are sailed on Oyster Bay, June 22-24. 
Last year there were less than half a dozen entries; this 
year, at this writing, there are twenty, and more expected, 
which shows how completely the wanhaka Club met 
the popular desire by inaugurating this international’event. 
, OF VARIOUS STRAWS MARKING THE PROGRESS in Amer- 
_ica towards healthful out-of-door life, none points so un- 
equivocally as the open-air horse show. A few years ago 
it was a novelty, now it has become a regular annual 
fixture in many different localities. And it has followed 
as a natural sequence of hunting, polo, and the country- 
house life which has increased riding and driving and led 
to a more intimate acquaintance with the horse. The 
Philadelphia show was the first to commend itself to our 
serious consideration, and continues the most interesting 
and most important of the year. The one held this year 
was no exception, despite the inclement weather and some 
vicious criticism of a disappointed exhibitor of 1895. The 
hackney classes were not so numerous nor so well filled 
as the year before, and the show lost nothing thereby; but 
the trotter, roadster, and saddle classes were up to the 
standard, and the harness classes. were larger, and the 
hunting classes never so large. Mere number of entries 
would be inconsequential were the quality disproportion- 
ate, which, however, was not the case. The fact that 
winners of '95 failed of success in 96 speaks for the im- 
proved quality. 

A. great deal of alleged criticism, which I prefer to call 
nonsense, appeared in a Philadelphia newspaper on the 
closé of the show, and, among other things, censured the 
Association for not having different judges every year. I 
comment on this only because I have heard similar criti- 
cisms elsewhere, and because the unlearned in these mat- 

ters might by specious arguments be led to inaccurate con- 
clusions. There must be a standard to govern the entries 
to each class and direct the judges in their awards. It is 
desirable, of course, to secure the best possible judges for 
each class,and, having done so, equally desirable to have 
the same men officiate as frequently and so long as they. 
can be induced to act. There would soon be an énd to 
our horse shows, and certainly of their value to breeders, 
“were it obligatory upon horse-show associations to ap- 
point a different set of judges each year. _ . 3 
_ The trouble is too many owners of horses believe the 
particular type in their own stables should be the standard 
of th show in which they exhibit. The mere acquisition 
of a Stable does not carry with it erudition of the horse. 


THE MOST PLEASING DEVELOPMENT of the new: woman . 


is at Wellesley. I discovered her last week on college 


is largely responsible for the evolution. 
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She is just like any other attractive bit of femininity, 
only she lias, in addition, precision of movement, judgment 
in action—and a good walk.. All of which she hns ac- 
quired from moderate, judicious work in the gymnasium, 
basket-ball, and rowing. When. she has been graduated 
she will no doubt retain it through golf, bicycling, tennis, 
riding, or driving. 

I do not know that it comes within my province to 
comment on the gentle sex, but I do know [ want to tell 
every father where he may go and, in rosy cheeks and up- 
right carriage, view the best results of what broad-minded, 
intelligent supervision is doing for the physical welfare of 

irls. This is the new woman that we hail with delight. 
May the bigotry of a day and a class that she has dis- 
tanced ne’er overtake her! 

Rowing is the most popular athletic diversion at Welles- 
ley. There is a boat-house, a beautiful lake, anid abundant 
enthusiasm. Each class has an eight-oared boat with 
sliding seats, outriggers, and ten-foot oars, and this year 
for the first time there was a college crew picked from the 
other eights. 

And they row, in excellent foria, a stroke especially 
adapted for them by Miss Hill, after careful study of the 
art.. There were six eights on the Inke last week, the pick 
of over one hundred candidates. There is no racing, ver 
properly; the rowing, like basket-ball and other games, is 
simply a means to the end, adding physical to the girl’s 
mental equipment, that she may fill ber position in the 
world, whatever it may be, with most pleasure and satis- 
faction to herself, and—to perhaps one other. 

THE CONCLUDING WEEKS Of the college baseball scason 
have shown that Harvard's fine exhibition against Prince- 
ton, Decoration day, and her defeat of Brown, June 8, were 
not the exploits of mere chance, but the work of a team 
that had rounded into consistent form and could play 
steady ball. Steadiness is the quality which, until Har- 
vard recently attained it, only the Brown nine possessed, 
and which Yale appears to have found, and Princeton still 
to'be seeking. It has played fast and loose with Prince- 
ton from the first, and seems destined to cost her the Yale 
series at the last. Consistency is a jewel whose lustre is 
not dimmed by the adornment of even a baseball-player, 
and I do not recollect a college season when such jewels 
were needed so much or worn so little. Walter Camp, at 
the season’s beginning, made a very accurate forecast when 
he said there would be no tail end to the batting list this 
year. If he had added that the error column would like- 

wige be lacking a tail end his epitome would have become 
algAthletic classic. Heavy batting and error-making have 
hepn the features of about all the big games of the season. 
H’ +vard plaved one errorless game with Brown; and Yale, 
al jough losing her Brown series, made but two errors in 
th last game. Together with the Harvard-Princeton 16- 
in,jing struggle, the last Harvard-Brown and the final 
Brown-Holy Cross games, these are the best that have been 
played this season. 

What steadiness will accomplish Harvard has amply 
demonstrated in her recent games, despite loss of the last 
two. Having by no means such excellent initial material 
as Princeton or Brown, nor a nine — to either of these 
at the bat, yet, after a terrific drubbing in her first game 
with Princeton, she succeeded in drawing the second out to 
16 innings before finally losing, won the third on Prince- 
ton’s home grounds, and lost the fourth by the narrowest 
margin; while twice she defeated Brown, and twice suf- 
fered defeat from that college. Harvard, in fact, in im- 
provement surpassed all the others, while no individual 
h@#& excelled Paine in rapidity of skilful development, 
hig, work against Brown and Princeton being equal to the 
of the vear. . 

~)uUT OF PRINCETON’S STRENGTH arises her weakness— 
wich is paradoxical, perhaps, but none the less costly for 
F inceton. I recall an expressive word of my boyhood’s 
b seball days that skems about to fit the case, even though 
semewhat homely—\the Princeton batters ‘‘swat” the 
ball. They too generally give the impression of a desire 
to knock the ball out of its cover, or at least bat it fora 
homerun. The result very frequently is a high long fly 
whiich falls into the out-fielders’ hands. Had there been 
evidence of more skill in placing the ball, and less dis- 
position to knock it out of sight, Princeton’s ’96 record 
would be much more comforting. The ability to bat a 
ball over the heads of deep fielders is given to but few 
men, and to those few not very often. _Meanwhile, in an 
effort to emulate the few, the many sacrifice their chances 
of Acoring. 

ut Princeton’s other and more fatal weakness has been 
that somewhat familiar tendency to unsteadiness at crit- 
ical moments, which has resulted in costly errors. Un- 
steadiness is supposed to be the sign-manual of rawness, 
an@’ yet Princeton’s players, in the main, are experienced, 
ani we must look for another explanation. It may be 
attributed to carelessness, or to superabundant confidence, 
or4o indifference. I am inclined to credit it this year toa 
tor — reliance on the batting strength, and a confidence 
in\ bat direction which has viewed fielding errors with a 
pé-iaps slight but yet expensive indifference. Errors, 
an the ever-apparent desire to knock the ball out of sight, 
in ‘ontradistinction to making a safe hit, may be said to 
ha e accounted for every game Princeton has lost this 
season. The final Yale-Princeton is being played June 
23, while we are on the press, and if Princeton unexpect- 
edly succeeds in winning that, it will reconcile her to all 
other defeats, for she has won but two games at New 
Haven—one in '85 and one in ’91. 

IT 18 A CURIOUS FACT that Princeton invariably plays.a 
stronger game against Harvard than against Yale, and it 
was therefore with no little surprise we viewed Harvard 
win an 8-to-5 victory on Princeton’s home grounds. And 
yet there was no need of surprise either, for a team that 
mates 7 errors,5 of them by the first-base man (Kelley),can 
havsdly be expected todo much against a nine playing such 
g ball as Harvard showed. To say that the score at 
theixth inning stood 5 to 2 in Princeton’s favor is com- 
me} jary enough on the home nine’s exhibition. 

hat with Harvard's improvement and Princeton's like- 
lihc- d to do ‘‘any old thing,” the former’s confidence 


- ins curing the fourth of the series last Thursday was not 


unrvasonable—if unfulfilled. The second and fourth Har- 
vard-Princeton games have been the most exciting of the 
year—the second took 16 innings—the fourth 10. In the 
last Princeton made two runs the first inning, Harvard 
one. -In the seventh innings Harvard tied the score. In 


- the tenth Princeton had one out and Titus on first, when - 
Float Day, and Miss Lucile Eaton Hill’s careful and skilled | 


Wilson drove a liner to short stop, who caught Titus at 
second. But Captain Bradley saw Wilson’s:hit touch the 


umpire’s trouser leg, claimed his point, and got it. The next 
Princeton batter, Smith, made a three-bagyer, und Wilson 
and ‘Titus scored—winning the game. It was u very close 
decision, and—though perfectly fair—rather hard luck for 
Harvard. Wilson pitched a very effective game, and 
struck out 4 to Paine’s 3. Princeton ninde only one error, 
quite her beat record, while Harvard made 5, somewhat 
below her recent form. 

Harvard won her last game with Pennsylvania, 11-3, 
and with Cornell, 10-3, rather easily. These two seem 
to be of a class, though Pennsylvania has beaten Cornell. 
Both have not sustained the pace cut out at the first of 
the season—due to green material, very likely. Pennsy|- 
vania was beaten by Lehigh, 7-6, but defeated Lafayette, 
4-1, in a really good and errorless game. 

Ir YALE DEFEATS PRINCETON, June 23, she will deserve 
great credit in winning a series from a nine which is real- 
ly stronger as a whole, though Yale’s out-field is second to 
none, and Murphy behind the bat may be classed with 
Scannell and Dunne, the best of the year. It was not 
surprising when Princeton won her second victory at 
Princeton, 5-0, and the third of the series—it would not 
have been disproportionate with the relative merits of the 
two teams if Princeton had won all three. It would, I 
confess, have been somewhat surprising. 

The fourth game was on Manhattan Field, and Prince- 
ton began with a snap that got three runs (somewhat 
aided by Quimby’s errors), and made Yule’s play seem 
sluggish. In fact, for five innings Princetomeoutplayed 
Yale, thongh the latter made a run in the fourth. Ip 
the sixth, Yale tied the score. In the eighth, Yale batted 
out several safe hits, Princeton made errors, and the blue 
scored 5 runs, eventually winning 8-4. Although Prince- 
ton made eight errors, Yale really batted out the winning 
score in the eighth inning, in fact earning 3 of her 8 runs, 
while Princeton earned but one. Greenway struck out 6 
‘to Wilson’s 4. On the 18th, Williams gave Yale a 11-1 
trouncing, making 16 hits off Trudeau, while Yale got but 
83 off Lewis, and made 7 errors. 

THE BROWN NINE HAS CONTINUED its victorious and 
consistent ball-playing career, closing the season with the 
very notable record of 20 games won out of 23—its three 
lost games being two to Harvard and one to Holy Cross, 
while it has in turn defeated Harvard twice and Holy 
Cross four times. 

I sincerely wish the ethical status of the team was as far 
above criticism as its ball-playing. Nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to comment in detail on its 
games, but I cannot fully recognize in this Department 
a college which does not place its teams on an ethical 
plane equal to that of the larger colleges with which it 
claims ranking. This is not to lead to a tiresome. con- 
troversy; there are those at Brown and at Providence who 
will realize the force of what I say, however distasteful it 
may be. There bas been a marked change for the better, 
else there would be no reference here to the nine at all. 
When Brown places its nine on an ethical equality with 
the others in its playing class, I shall cheerfully give it 
full credit, but not until then. I have heard a great deal 
of talk and read an amount of protestation—1 am waiting, 
for practical results. 

THERE WILL BE A MOST INTERESTING CONTEST Of strokes 
next Friday, when the Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, and 
Pennsylvania ‘varsity crews meet in a four- mile race. 
Some of us will know more on its conclusion than we 
now do. All the crews, ’varsity and Freshmen. have im; 
proved since my last look at them, and none more than 
Columbia. Competent judges, I believe, concede the ’var-, 
sity race to Harvard; in my humble opinion the result 
depends entirely upon what improvement Columbia can 
make between last Saturday and next Friday. If Mr. 
Guy Richards can get out of the crew all that is in it, 
then I believe Columbia will win. In my estimate the 
stroke is the best on the river; the inboard work is superior. 
1o Harvard's, although the outboard work is not so good. 
There is a longer swing, the blades are in the water longer, 
and more work is done forward the rowlock, not to men- 
tion the blades carried back on the feather, slicing the 
wind. The leg-work was good. Columbia is handicapped: 
by a sluggish 7, a 5'who hasn’t trained long enough, and 
a 8 who requires continuous driving. If Mr. Richards in 
the short time left him can get life and rhythm out of his 
men, I am confident of their success; at all events, the 
crew will take a lot of beating for first honors. 

HARVARD HAS THE FASTEST and the smoothest rowing 
crew on the river to-day (June 21), and whatever the re- 
sult, Mr. Mumford is to be congratulated on turning out 
the best eight the crimson has had in my recollection, in- 
cluding the victorious one of '91, if my memory serves me 
right. Nevertheless, it is not a stroke that would win 
against Yale. It is too short; there is too much work 
done with the arms, too much work done aft the rowlock, 
and not enough body swing. Still, the crew is speedy: it 
went over the course une “it conditions in about 19.35, 


finishing strong, despite urance-testing recover with 
the shoulders. It is one thing, however, to make a ‘time 
row” and another to be in a bruising struggle—such as 
Columbia is likely to give Harvard. 

CORNELL HAS ABANDONED the short rapid-fire stroke 
that bas hitherto characterized its crews, and is pulling a 
fairly long one, though after the scullers’ fashion, and in 
rather poor form. They clip on the catch, and do not set 
up to their work, though the boat travels well on short 
stretches, I expect to see Cornell do good work for two 
miles, but shall be somewhat surprised if it maintains its 
excellent form and speed to the finish. It will be rather 
extraordinary if a crew rowing with bent backs can finish 
four miles at. its best. No man can row with contracted 
chest for that distance. He must ease up in some way. 

Pennsylvania has a crew of strong, hard-working men, 
but is pulling the poorest stroke for distance work on the 
river, And yet the eight is reported to have gone over 
the course in 19.40. Conditions vary so that time is unre- 
liable. If Pennsylvania beats Cornell it will be surprising; 
if it beats Harvard or Columbia without accident it will 
be a misfortune to good rowing. Columbia averages 174 
Ibs., Harvard 164, Cornell 157, Penn. 165 to 170. Rough 
water and a head-wind will kill Cornell and favor espe- 
cially Columbia and Pennsylvania. I could fill a Depart- 
ment on these crews, but my space is limited. Harvard's 


’ Preshmen is the best crew on the river. It should win, al- 


though Cornell is fast, and will make a fight with Colum- 
bia for second. Harvard has done the course in 9.45. 
_ Comment on Yale - Wisconsin race and other crew matters 
including statistics, reserved for next issue. 
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“ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUHDS.”" Ry Caspar Whitney.—Profusely Iilustrated.—8v0, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 60. 
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The Perfect Bicycle 


YORK 
35 LIRERTY ST- 


"Ball Bearing 


Bicycle Shoe 


** Pits and Feels Like a Glove.”’ 
Be sure that Trade-Mark of shoe in circle is stamped — 
on heel. C. H. FARGO & CO. Le 
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GET RICH UICKLY. Send for “ 100 Inventions Wanted.” 
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None excels it in its 
field.— Chicago /nter-Ocean, Feb. 


22, 1896. 
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‘Please, 
Mister 
Burglar, 


don’t take that, 


‘cause papa says us 
children couldn’t 
along without it.” 
There is more actual 
nourishment in 


ANHEUSER- BUSCH. 


TRADE MARK. 


—the food drink—than can be gained in any other way. 
It’s a prime producer of blood and the ideal vitalizer. Invalu- 
able for nursing mothers and sufferers from wasting diseases. 


Sold by all druggists. 
ae by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other 
reading matter. 
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The American Beauties 
For 1896.... 


- Provoke love at first sight and nae it captive. 
Bicycling should be pure happiness. It’s sure 
to be if you ride a 


Windsor....$85 and $100 


For Catalogue, address 


. SIEG & WALPOLE MPG. 6... .-Kenosha, Wis. 
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ALL RIDERS REMINGTON BICYCLES enthusiastically praise famous wheels. 
Many new features for ’96 described in Catalogue, free. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 313-3165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CirTy. 


BRANCHES: 
New York, soth St. and Grand Circle; Brooklyn, 533 Fulton St.; Boston, 162 Columbus Ave.; San Francisco, 418-420 Market St. 


*‘ Improvement the Order of the Age.”’ 


“THERE! 
why didn’t WE THINK of that?’ said a manu- 
facturer as he noted a certain improved feature 
of the three New Model 


.++Nos. 2, 3, and 4.... 
Smith Premier Typewriters 


You'll be glad that somebody “* thought of it” 
when you see it. Write for new Catalogue, etc. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branch offices in twenty-nine principal cities in the United States. 


‘You Would Use 
a Typewriter 
if you could buy it right. 


can sell you any of the standard makes = 0 cavinget from 
guaranteed. Shipped with privilege of examination. 


We 
40 to 60«. Full 
Write us for ca 


, New York; 156 Adama St., Chicago; 
818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 


ARK Commissioners and Owners of Game Preserves cannot fall to be interested in this. We are able to 
offer positive evidence that our fence is best best adapted to their wants, and are making a specialty of this 
branch of our business. e make estimates or contracts and guarantee sotiedection. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. _ 
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Car 


Absolutely 


non-injurious and com- 
fortable for the longest rides. 
It’s the rattan makes 
it what it is, because 
it is not affected by 
dampness and cannot 
stretch. 


MESINGER 
$3.50. 
Hulbert Bros. & Co., 
Majestic Bicycles, 
26 West 23d S&., 
New York. 


and Head Noises relieved by using 


Wilson’s Commen Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
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26th Edition—Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns sez: =e the Remed 
By Prof. HARLEY PARK R.A.S., London. 
A. N. LONG & CO., 1013 Aah St., Philada., Pa. 
*“ Every one should read this little book.”—Athenaum.” 
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nted but once in years, if first pain 
wie DEX ONS Graphite PAINT. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE OO., Jersey City, N.J. 


SHAIR ALTH RENEWS YOUTHFUL 


THE NEW YORK SUN on April 11, * 
1896, said of 


HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS: 


They ere handsome and delightful all, and are 1s 
friends that one is glad to see. They please the 
eye; the artistic sense is gratified by them ; they 
overflow with varied material for the reader. “They 
educate and entertain. They are the well-known * 
and well-liked literary and artistic chronicles of 
the time. They are a credit to their publishers + 
yo to the discernment of the public that ap- % 

es them. May they continue to be as ad- 
Sirable as they have been and as they are. Bet- 
ter rdly be wished for them. 
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